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Cuarrer XIII.—(continued.) 
NOT CURED YET. 


| iw was useless to attempt to purchase my admission to the gallery. 

My money was refused. There was not even standing room left 
in that part of the theatre. 

But one alternative remained. I returned to the street, to wait 
for Mrs. Van Brandt at the gallery door until the performance was 
over. 

Who was the man in attendance on her—the man whom I had 
seen sitting behind her and talking familiarly over her shoulder? 
While I paced backwards and forwards before the door, that one 
question held possession of my mind, until the oppression of it grew 
beyond endurance. I went back to my friends in the box, simply and 
solely to look at the man again. 

What excuses I made to account for my strange conduct, I cannot 
now remember. Armed once more with the lady’s opera-glass (I 
borrowed it, and kept it, without scruple), I alone, of all that vast 
audience, turned my back on the stage, and rivetted my attention on 
the gallery stalls, 

There he sat, in his place behind her, to all appearance spell-bound 
by the fascinations of the beautiful dancer. Mrs. Van Brandt, on the 
contrary, seemed to find but little attraction in the spectacle pre- 
sented by the stage. She looked at the dancing (so far as I could 
see) in an absent, weary manner. When the applause broke out in 
a perfect frenzy of cries and clapping of hands, she sat perfectly un- 


moved by the enthusiasm which pervaded the theatre. The man 
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behind her (annoyed, as I supposed, by the marked indifference which 
she, showed to the performance) tapped her impatiently on the 
shoulder, as if he thought that she was quite capable of falling asleep 
in her'stall! The familiarity of the action—confirming the suspicion 
‘in my mind which had already identified him with Van Brandt—so 
enraged me that I said or did something which obliged one of the 
gentlemen in the box to interfere. “If you can’t control yourself,” 
he whispered, “‘ you had better leave us.” He spoke with the autho- 
rity of an old friend. I had sense enough left to take his advice, and 
return to my post at the gallery door. 

A little before midnight, the performance ended. The audience 
began to pour out of the theatre. 

I drew back into a corner behind the door, facing the gallery 
stairs, and watched for her. After an interval which seemed to be 
endless, she and her companion appeared, slowly descending the 
stairs. She wore a long dark cloak: her head was protected by 
a quaintly-shaped hood, which looked (on her) the most becoming ~ 
head-dress that a woman could wear. As the two passed me, I heard 
the man speak to her in a tone of sulky annoyance. 

“It’s wasting money,” he said, “ to go to the expense of taking you 
to the opera.” 

*T am not well,” she answered, with her head down and her eyes 
on the ground. “I am out of spirits to-night.” 

“ Will you ride home, or walk ?” 

“T will walk, if you please.” 

I followe!l them, unperceived; waiting to present myself to her 
until the crowd about them had dispersed. In a few minutes, they 
turned into a quiet by-street. I quickened my pace until I was close 
at her side—and then I took off my hat and spoke to her. 

She recognised me with a cry of astonishment. For an instant, her 
face brightened radiantly’ with the loveliest expression of delight that 
I ever saw in any human countenance. The moment after, all was 
changed! The charming features saddened and hardened: she stood 
before me, like a woman overwhelmed by shame—without uttering a 
word, without taking my offered hand. 

Her companion broke the silence. 

“ Who is this gentleman ?” he asked, speaking in a foreign accent, 
with an underbred insolence of tone and manner. 

She controlled herself the moment he addressed her. “This is Mr. 
Germaine,” she answered. “A gentleman who was very kind to me 
in Scotland.” She raised her eyes for a moment to mine, and took 


refuge, poor soul, in a conventionally polite inquiry after my health. 
“T hope you are quite well, Mr. Germaine,” said the soft sweet voice, 
trembling piteously. 

I made the customary reply, and explained that I had seen her at 
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the opera. ‘Are you staying in London?” I asked. ‘ May.I have 
the honour of calling on you ?” ; t 

Her companion answered for her, before she could speak. . . .. 

“My wife thanks you, sir, for the compliment you pay her. She 
doesn’t receive visitors. We both wish you good-night.” 

Saying those words, he took off his hat, with a sardonic assumption 
of respect, and, holding her arm in his, forced her to walk on 
abruptly with him. Feeling certainly assured, by this time, that the 
man was no other than Van Brandt, I was on the point of answer- 
ing him sharply, when Mrs. Van Brandt checked the rash words as 
they rose to my lips. 

‘For my sake!” she whispered over her shoulder, with an implor- 
ing look that instantly silenced me. After all, she was free (if she 
liked) to go back to the man who had so vilely deceived and deserted 
her. I bowed, and left them, feeling with no common bitterness the - 
humiliation of entering into rivalry with Mr. Van Brandt. 

I crossed to the other side of the street. Before I had taken three 
steps away from her, the old infatuation fastened its hold on me again. 
I submitted, without a struggle against myself, to the degradation of 
turning spy, and following them home. Keeping well behind, on the 
opposite side of the way, I tracked them to their own door, and 
entered in my pocket-book the name of the street and the number of 
the house. 

The hardest critic who reads these lines cannot feel more contemptu- 
ously towards me than I felt towards myself. Could I still love a 
woman, after she had deliberately preferred to me a scoundrel who had 
married her while he was the husband of another wife. Yes! know- 
ing what I now knew, I felt that I loved her just as dearly as ever. 
It was incredible; it was shocking—but it was true. For the first 
time in my life, I tried to take refuge from my sense of my own 
degradation in drink. I went to my club, and joined a convivial 
party at a supper-table, and poured glass after glass of champagne 
down my throat—without feeling the slightest sense of exhilaration, 
without losing for an instant the consciousness of my own con- 
temptible conduct. I went to my bed in despair; and, through the 
wakeful night, I weakly cursed the fatal evening at the riverside when 
I had met her for the first time. But revile her as I might, despise 
myself as I might, I loved her—I loved her still! 

Among the letters laid on my table the next morning, there were 
two which must find their place in this narrative. 

The first letter was in a handwriting which I had seen once before, 
at the hotel in Edinburgh. The writer was Mrs. Van Brandt. 

“For your own sake” (the letter ran), “make no attempt to see 
me, and take no notice of an invitation which I fear you will receive 
with this note. I am living a degraded life—I have sunk beneath 
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your notice. You owe it to yourself, sir, to forget the miserable 
woman who now writes to you for the last time, and bids you grate- 
fully a last farewell.” 

Those sad lines were signed in initials only. It is needless to say 
that they merely strengthened my resolution to see her at all hazards. 
I kissed the paper on which her hand had rested—and then I turned 
to the second letter. It contained the “invitation” to which my 
correspondent had alluded, and it was expressed in these terms: 

“Mr. Van Brandt presents his compliments to Mr. Germaine, and 
begs to apologise for the somewhat abrupt manner in which he re- 
ceived Mr. Germaine’s polite advances. Mr. Van Brandt suffers 
habitually from nervous irritability, and he felt particularly ill last 
night. He trusts Mr. Germaine will receive this candid explanation 
in the spirit in which it is offered; and he begs to add that Mrs. 
Van Brandt will be delighted to receive Mr. Germaine, whenever he 
may find it convenient to favour her with a visit.” 

That Mr. Van Brandt had some sordid interest of his own to serve 
in writing this grotesquely-impudent composition, and that the un- 
happy woman who bore his name was heartily ashamed of the pro- 
ceeding on which he had ventured, were conclusions easily drawn 
after reading the two letters. The suspicion of the man and of his 
motives which I naturally felt, produced no hesitation in my mind as 
to the course which I had determined to pursue. On the contrary, I 
rejoiced that my way to an interview with Mrs. Van Brandt was 
smoothed, no matter with what motives, by Mr. Van Brandt himself. 

I waited at home until noon—and then I could wait no longer. 
Leaving a message of excuse for my mother (I had just sense.of 
shame enough left to shrink from facing her), I hastened away to 
profit by my invitation, on the very day when I received it! 


F 


Cuaprrer XIY. 
MRS. VAN BRANDT AT HOME. 


As I lifted my hand to ring the housebeli, the door was opened from 
within—and no less a person than Mr. Van Brandt himself stood 
before me! He had his hat on; we had evidently met just as he was 
going out. 

“My dear sir, how good this is of you! You present the best of 
all replies to my letter, in presenting yourself. Mrs. Van Brandt is 
at home—Mrs. Van Brandt will be delighted. Pray walk in.” . 

He threw open the door of a room on the ground floor. His 
politeness was (if possible) even more offensive than his insolence. 
“Be seated, Mr. Germaine, I beg of you!’ He turned to the open 
door, and called up the stairs, in a loud and confident voice. 

“ Mary! Come down directly !” 
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“ Mary!” I knew her Christian name at last—and knew it 
through Van Brandt. No words can tell how the name jarred on 
me, spoken by his lips! For the first time for years past, my mind 
went back to Mary Dermody and Greenwater Broad. The next 
moment, I heard the rustling of Mrs. Van Brandt’s dress on the 
stairs. As the sound caught my ear, the old times and the old faces 
vanished again from my thoughts as completely as if they had never 
existed. What had she in common with the frail shy little child, her 
namesake of other days? What similarity was perceivable in the 
sooty London lodging-house, to remind me of the bailifi’s flower- 
scented cottage by the shores of the lake ? 

Van Brandt took off his hat, and bowed to me with sickening 
servility. 

“T have a business appointment,” he said, ‘‘ which it is impossible 
to put off. Pray excuse me. Mrs. Van Brandt will do the honours. 
Good morning.” 

The house door opened and closed again. The rustling of the 
dress came slowly nearer and nearer. She stood before me. 

“Mr. Germaine !” she exclaimed, starting back as if the bare sight 
of me repelled her. “Is this honourable? Is this worthy of you? 
You allow me to be entrapped into receiving you—and you accept as 
your accomplice Mr. Van Brandt! Oh, sir, I have accustomed myself 
to look up to you as a high-minded man! How bitterly you have 
disappointed me !” 

Her reproaches passed by me unheeded. They only heightened 
her colour ; they only added a new rapture to the luxury of looking 
at her. 

“Tf you loved me as faithfully as I love you,” I said, “you would 
understand why I am here. No sacrifice is too great if it brings me 
into your presence again, after two years of absence.” 

She suddenly approached me, and fixed her eyes in eager scrutiny 
on my face. 

“‘There must be some mistake,” she said. ‘“ You cannot possibly 
have received my letter? or you have not read it ?” 

“T have received if; and I have read it.” 

* And Van Brandt's letter? You have read that, too?” 

“ 

She sat down by the table, and, leaning her arms on it, covered her 
face with her hands. My answers seemed not only to have dis- 
tressed, but to have perplexed her. “Are men all alike?” I heard 
her say. “I thought I might trust in his sense of what was due to 
himself, and of what was compassionate towards me.” 

I closed the door, and seated myself by her side. She removed 
her hands from her face when she felt me near her. She looked at 
me with a cold and steady surprise. 
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“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

“T am going to try if I can recover my place in ‘your estimation,” 
I said. “Jam going to ask your pity for a man whose whole heart 
is yours, whose whole life is bound up in you.” 

She started to her feet, and looked round her incredulously, as if 
doubting whether she had rightly heard and rightly interpreted my 
last words. Before I could speak again, she suddenly faced me, and 
struck her open hand on the table with a passionate resolution which 
I now saw in her for the first time. 

“Stop!” she cried. “ ‘There must be an end to this. And an end 
there shall be. Do you know who that man is who has just left the 
house? Answer me, Mr. Germaine! I am speaking in earnest.” 

There was no choice but to answer her. She was indeed in earnest 
—vehemently in earnest. 

“ His letter tells me,” I said, “ that he is Mr. Van Brandt.” 

She sat down again, and turned her face away from me. 

* Do you know how he came to write to you?” she asked. “Do 
you know what made him invite you to this house ?” 

I thought of the suspicion that had crossed my mind when I read 
Van Brandt’s letter—I made no reply. 

“ You force me to tell you the truth,” she went on. “ He asked 
me who you were, last night, on our way home. I knew that you 
were rich, and that le wanted money—I told him I knew nothing 
of your position in the world. He was too cunning to believe me; 
he went out to the public house, and looked at a Directory. He 
came back, and said, ‘ Mr. Germaine has a house in Berkeley Square, 
and a country seat in the Highlands; he is not a man for a poor 
devil like me to offend: I mean to take a friend of him, and I 
expect you to make a friend of him too.’ He sat down, and wrote to 
you. I am living unféer that man’s protection, Mr. Germaine! His 
wife is not dead, as you may suppose—she is living, and I know her 
to be living, I wrote to you that I was beneath your notice; and 
you have obliged me to tell you why. Am I sufficiently degraded to 
bring you to your senses ?” 

I drew closer to her. She tried to get up, and leave me. I knew 
my power over her, and used it (as any man in my place would have 
used it) without scruple. I took her hand. 

I don’t believe you have voluntarily degraded yourself,” I said. 
“You have been forced into your present position—there are circum- 
stances which excuse you, and which you are purposely keeping back 
from me. Nothing will convince me that you are a base woman! 
Should I love you as I love you, if you were really unworthy of 
me ?” 

She struggled to free her hand—I still held it. She tried to 
change the subject. 
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“There is one thing you hav’nt told me yet,” she said with a faint, 
forced smile. “ Have you seen the apparition of me again since I left 
you ?” 

“No. Have you ever seen me again, as you saw me in your dream 
at the inn in Edinburgh ?” 

“Never! Our visions of each other have left us? Can you tell 
why ?” 

If we had continued to speak on this subject, we must surely 
have recognised each other? But the subject dropped. Instead of 
answering her question, I drew her nearer to me—I returned to the 
forbidden subject of my love. 

“ Look at me,” I pleaded—* and tell me the truth. Can you see 
me, can you hear me; and do you feel no answering sympathy in 
your own heart? Do you really care nothing for me? Have you 
never once thought of me, in all the time that has passed since we 
last met ?” 

I spoke as I felt—fervently, passionately. She made a last effort 
to repel me; and yielded even as she made it. Her hand closed on 
mine ; a low sigh fluttered on her lips. She answered with a sudden 
self-abandonment ; she recklessly cast herself loose from the restraints 
which had held her up to this time. 

“T think of you perpetually,” she said. “I was thinking of you 
at the opera, last night. My heart leapt in me when I heard your 
voice in the street.” 

“You love me!” I whispered. 

‘Love your” she repeated. ‘“ My whole heart goes out to you, in 
spite of myself! Degraded as I am, unworthy as I am—knowing as 
I do that nothing can ever come of it—I love you! I love you!” 

She threw her arms round my neck, and held me to her with all 
her strength. The moment after, she dropped on her knees. 

“Oh, don’t tempt me!” she said. “ Be merciful, and leave me!” 

I was beside myself; I spoke as recklessly to her as she had spoken 
to me. 

“ Prove that you love me,” I said. “Let me rescue you from the 
degradation of living with that man. Leave him at once, and for 
ever. Leave him, and come with me to a future that is worthy of 
you—your future as my wife !” 

“ Never!” she answered, crouching low at my feet. 

“Why not? What obstacle is there ?” 

“T can’t tell you! I daren’t tell you.” 

“ Will you write it?” 

“No! I can’t even write it—to you. Go,I implore you, before 
Van Brandt comes back. Go, if you love me and pity me.” 

She had roused my jealousy ; I positively refused to leave her. 

“T insist on knowing what binds you to that man,” I said. “Let 
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him come back! If you won’t answer my question, I will put it to 
him.” 

She looked at me wildly, with a cry of terror—she saw my resolu- 
tion in my face. 

“ Don’t frighten me,” she said. ‘ Let me think.” 

She reflected for a moment. Her eyes brightened, as if some new 
way out of the difficulty had ocurred to her. 

“ Have you a mother living?” she asked. 

“Te” 

“Do you think she would come and see me *” 

“T am sure she would, if I asked her.” 

' She considered with herself once more. “TI will tell your mother 
what the obstacle is,” she said thoughtfully. 

“ When ?” 

“ To-morrow—at this time.” 

She raised herself on her knees; the tears suddenly filled her eyes. 
She drew me to her gently. ‘Kiss me,” she whispered. “ You will 
never come here again. iss me for the last time.” 

My lips had barely touched hers when she started to her feet, and 
snatched up my hat from the chair on which I had placed it. 

“Take your hat,” she said. ‘ He has come back.” 

My duller sense of hearing had discovered nothing. I rose, and 
took my hat to quiet her. At the same moment, the door of the 
rcom opened suddenly and softly. Mr. Van Brandt came in. I saw 
in his face that he had some vile motive of his own for trying to 
take us by surprise, and that the result of the experiment had dis- 
appointed him. 

“You are not going yet ?” he said, speaking to me, with his eye on 
Mrs. Van Brandt. “I have hurried over my business, in the hope of 
prevailing on you to stay and take lunch with us. Put down your 
hat, Mr. Germaine. No ceremony !” 

“You are very good,” I answered. ‘‘ My time is limited to-day. 
I must beg you and Mrs. Van Brandt to excuse me.” 

I took leave of her as I spoke. She turned deadly pale when she 
shock hande with me at parting. Had she any open brutality to 
dread from Van Brandt as soon as my back was turned? The bare 
suspicion of it made my blood boil. But I thought of her. In her 
interests, the wise thing and the merciful thing to do, was to con- 
ciliate the fellow before I left the house. 

“T am sorry not to be able to accept your invitation,” I said, as we 
walked together to the door. ‘ Perhaps, you will give me another 
chance ?” 

His eyes twinkled cunningly. ‘“ What do you say to a quiet little 
dinner here ?” he asked. “A slice of mutton, you know, and a bottle 
of good wine. Only our three selves, and one old friend of mine, to 
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make up four. We will have a rubber of whist in the evening. Mary 
and you partners—eh? When shall it be? Shall we say the day 
after to-morrow ?” 

She had followed us to the door, keeping behind Van Brandt while 
he was speaking tome. When he mentioned the “old friend” and 
the “rubber of whist,” her face expressed the strongest emotions of 
shame and disgust. The next moment (when she had heard him fix 
the date of the dinner for “the day after to-morrow”) her features 
became composed again as if a sudden sense of relief had come to her. 
What did the change mean? “To-morrow” was the day she had 
appointed for seeing my mother. Did she really believe, when I had 
heard what passed at the interview, that I should never enter the 
house again, and never attempt to see her more? And was this the 
secret of her composure, when she heard the date of the dinner ap- 
pointed for “the day after to-morrow ?” 

Asking myself these questions, I accepted my invitation, and left 
the house with a heavy heart. That farewell kiss, that sudden com- 
posure when the day of the dinner was fixed, weighed on my spirite. 
I would have given twelve years of my life to have annihilated the 
next twelve hours. 

In this frame of mind I reached home, and presented myself in my 
mother’s sitting-room. 

~ You have gone out earlier than usual to day,” she said. “Did 
the fine weather tempt yov, my dear?” She paused, and looked at 
me more closely. ‘‘ George!” she exclaimed. “ What has happened 
to you? Where have you been ?”, 

I told her the truth as honestly as I have told it here. 

The colour deepened in my mother’s face. She looked at me, and 
spoke to me, with a severity which was rare indeed in my experience 

of her. 

“Must I remind yon, for the first time in your life, of what is due 
to your mother?” she asked. “Is it possible that you expect me 
to visit a woman, who, by her own confession , 

“T expect you to visit a woman who has only to say the word, and 
to be your daughter-in-law,” I interposed. “Surely I am not asking 
what is unworthy of you, if I ask that ?” 

My mother looked at me in blank dismay. 

“Do you mean, George, that you have offered her marriage ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And she has said, No ?” 

“She has said, No—because there is some obstacle in her way. I 
have tried vainly to make her explain herself. She has promised to 
confide everything to you.” 


The serious nature of the emergency had its effect. My mother 
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yielded. She handed me the little ivory tablets on which she was 
accustomed to record her engagements. ‘ Write down the name and 
address,” she said resignedly. 

“T will go with you,” I answered, “and wait in the carriage at the 
door. I want to hear what has passed between you and Mrs. Van 
Brandt the instant you have left her.” 

“Ts it as serious as that, George ?” 

“Yes, mother, it is as serious as that.” 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE OBSTACLE BEATS ME. 


How long was I left alone in the carriage, at the door of Mrs. Van 
Brandt’s lodgings? Judging by my sensations, I waited half a life- 
time. Judging by my watch, I waited half an hour. 

When my mother returned to me, the hope which I had entertained 
of a happy result from her interview with Mrs. Van Brandt, was a 
hope abandoned before she had opened her lips. I saw, in her face, 
that an obstacle which was beyond my power of removal, did indeed 
stand between me and the dearest wish of my life. 

“Tell me the worst,’ I said, as we drove away from the house; 
“and tell it at once.” 

“T must tell it to you, George,” my mother answered sadly, “as 
she told it tome. She begged me herself todo that. ‘ We must disap- 
point him,’ she said, ‘but pray let it be done as gently as possible.’ 
Beginning in those words, she confided to me the painful story which 
you know already—the story of her marriage. J'rom that she passed 
to her meeting with you at Edinburgh, and to the circumstances 
which have led her to live as she is living now. This latter part of 
her narrative she especially requested me to repeat to you. Do you feel 
composed enough to hear it now? or would you rather wait ?” 

“ Let me hear it now, mother—and tell it, as nearly as you can, in 
her own words.” 

“T will repeat what she said to me, my dear, as faithfully as I can. 
After speaking of her father’s death, she told me that she had only 
two relatives living. ‘I have a married aunt in Glasgow, and a 
married aunt in London,’ she said. ‘ When I left Edinburgh, I went 
to my aunt in London. She and my father had not been on good 
terms together; she considered that my father had neglected her. 
But his death had softened her towards him and towards me. She 
received me kindly, and she got me a situation ina shop. I kept my 
situation for three months; and then I was obliged to leave it.’ ” 

My mother paused. I thought directly of the strange postscript 
which Mrs. Van Brandt had made me add to the letter that I wrote 
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for her at the Edinburgh inn. In that case also she had only con- 
templated remaining in her employment for three months’ time. 

“ Why was she obliged to leave her situation ?” I asked. 

“JT put that question to her myself,” replied my mother. “She 
made no direct reply—she changed colour, and looked confused. ‘I 
will tell you afterwards, madam,’ she said. ‘ Please let me go on 
now. My aunt was angry with me for leaving my employment—and 
she was more angry still, when I told her the reason. She said I had 
failed in duty towards her in not speaking frankly at first. We parted 
coolly. I had saved a little money from my wages; and I did well 
enough while my savings lasted. When they came to an end, I tried 
to get employment again—and I failed. My aunt said, and said truly, 
that her husband’s income was barely enough to support his family : 
she could do nothing for me, and I could do nothing for myself. I 
wrote to my aunt at Glasgow, and received no answer. Starvation 
stared me in the face—when I saw in a newspaper an advertisement 
addressed to me by Mr. Van Brandt. He implored me to write to 
him; he declared that his life without me was too desolate to be 
endured; he solemnly promised that there should be no interruption 
to my tranquillity if I would return to him. If I had only had my- 
self to think of, I would have begged my bread in the streets rather 
than return to him——’” 

I interrupted the narrative at that point. 

“What other person could she have had to think of?” I said. 

“Ts it possible, George,” my mother rejoined, “that you have no 
suspicion of what she was alluding to, when she said those words ?” 

The question passed by me unheeded: my thoughts were dwelling 
bitterly on Van Brandt and his advertisement. ‘She answered the 
advertisement, of course ?”’ I said. 

“ And she saw Mr. Van Brandt,” my mother went on. “She gave 
me no detailed account of the interview between them. ‘He re- 
minded me,’ she said, ‘of what I knew to be true—that the woman 
who had entrapped him into marrying her was an incurable drunkard, 
and that his ever living with her again was out of the question. Still 
she was alive, and she had a right to the name at least of his wife. 
I won’t attempt to excuse my returning to him, knowing the cir- 
cumstances as I did. I will only say that I could see no other choice 
before me, in my position at the time. It is needless to trouble you 
with what I have suffered since, or to speak of what I may suffer still. 
T am a lost woman. Be under no alarm, madam, about your son. 
I shall remember proudly to the end of my life, that he once 
offered me the honour and the happiness of becoming his wife— 
but I know what is due to him and to you. I have seen him for the 
last time. The one thing that remains to be done, is to satisfy him 
that our marriage is impossible. You are a mother ; you will under- 
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stand why I reveal the obstacle which stands between us—not to him, 
but to you.’ She rose saying those words; and opened the folding 
doors which led from the parlour into a back room. After an absence 
of a few moments only, she returned.” 

At that crowning point in the narrative, my mother stopped. Was 
she afraid to go on? or did she think it needless to say more? 

“Well?” I said. 

“ Must I really tell it to you in words, George? Can’t you guess 
how it ended, even yet?” 

There were two difficulties in the way of my understanding her. 
I had a man’s bluntness of perception, and I was half maddened by 
suspense. Incredible as it may appear, I was too dull to guess the 
truth, even now. 

** When she returned to me,” my mother resumed, “‘she was not 
alone. She had with her a lovely little girl, just old enough to walk 
with the help of her mother’s hand. She tenderly kissed the child ; 
and then she put it on my lap. ‘There is my only comfort,’ she said 
simply ; ‘and there is the obstacle to my ever becoming Mr. Germaine’s 
wife.’ ” 

Van Brandt’s child! Van Brandt's child! 

The postscript which she had made me add to my letter; the incom- 
prehensible withdrawal from the employment in which she was pros- 
pering ; the disheartening difficulties which had brought her to the 
brink of starvation; the degrading return to the man who had cruelly 
deceived her—all was explained, all was excused now! With an infant 
at the breast, how could she obtain a new employment ? With famine 
staring her in the face, what else could the friendless woman do but 
return to the father of her child? What claim had I on her, by 
comparison with him? What did it matter now, that the poor creature 
secretly returned the love that I felt for her? There was the child, 
an obstacle between us—there was his hold on her, now that he had 
got her back! What was my hold worth? All social proprieties 
and all social laws answered the question :—Nothing ! 

My head sank on my breast—I received the blow in silence. 

My good mother took my hand. “ You understand it now, George ?” 
she said, sorrowfully. 

“Yes, mother: I understand it.” 

“There was one thing she wished me to say to you, my dear, which 
I have not mentioned yet. She entreats you not to suppose that she 
had the faintest idea of her situation when she attempted to destroy 
herself. Her first suspicion that it was possible she might become a 
mother was conveyed to her at Edinburgh, in a conversation with her 
aunt. It is impossible, George, not to feel compassionately towards 
this poor woman. Regretable as her position is, I cannot see that she 
is to blame for it. She was the innocent victim of a vile fraud, when 
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that man married her; she has suffered undeservedly since; and she 
has behaved nobly to you and to me. [I only do her justice in saying 
that she is a woman in a thousand—a woman worthy, under happier 
circumstances, to be my daughter and your wife. I feel for you, and 
feel with you, my dear—I do, with my whole heart.” 


So this scene in my life was, to all appearance, a scene closed for 
ever. As it had been with my love, in the days of my boyhood, so it 
was again now with the love of my riper age! 

Later in the day, when I had in some degree recovered my self- 
possession, I wrote to Mr. Van Brandt—as she had foreseen I should 
write !—to apologise for breaking my engagement to dine with him. 

Could I trust to a letter also, to say the farewell words for me to 
the woman whom I had loved and lost? No! It was better for her, 
and better for me, that I should not write. And yet, the idea of 
leaving her in silence was more than my fortitude could endure. Her 
last words at parting (as they were repeated to me by my mother) 
had expressed the hope that I should not think hardly of her, in the 
future. How could I assure her that I should think of her tenderly 
to the end of my life? My mother’s delicate tact and true sympathy 
showed me the way. “Send a little present, George,” she said, “to 
the child. You bear no malice to the poor little child?” God knows 
I was not hard on the child! I went out myself, and bought her a 
toy. I brought it home, and before I sent it away, I pinned a slip of 
paper to it, bearing this inscription:—“ To your little daughter, from 
George Germaine.” There is nothing very pathetic, I suppose, 
in those words. And yet, I burst out crying when I had written 
them. 

The next morning, my mother and I set forth for my country house 
in Perthshire. London was now unendurable to me. ‘Travelling 
abroad, I had tried already. Nothing was left but to go back to the 
Highlands, and to try what I could make of my life, with my mother 
still left to live for. 


CuarTrer XVI. 
MY MOTHER’S DIARY. 


Tuere is something repellent to me, even at this distance of time, in 
looking back at the dreary days of seclusion which followed each other 
monotonously in my Highland home. The actions of my life, however 
trifling they may have been, I can find some interest in recalling : 
they associate me with my fellow-creatures; they connect me, in 
some degree, with the vigorous movement of the world. But I have 
no sympathy with the purely selfish pleasure which some men appear 
to derive from dwelling on the minute anatomy of their own feelings, 
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under the pressure of adverse fortune. Let the domestic record of our 
stagnant life in Perthshire (so far as I am concerned in it) be pre- 
sented in my mother’s words, not in mine. A few lines of extract 
from the daily journal which it was her habit to keep will tell all that 
need be told, before this narrative advances to later dates and to 
newer scenes. 


“20th August.—We have been two months at our home in Scot- 
land, and I see no change in George for the better. He is as far as 
ever, I fear, from being reconciled to his separation from that un- 
happy woman. Nothing will induce him to confess it himself. He 
declares that his quiet life here with me is all that he desires. But I 
know better! I have been into his bedroom late at night. I have 
heard him talking of her in his sleep, and I have seen the tears on 
his eyelids. My poor boy! What thousands of charming women 
there are who would ask nothing better than to be his wife. And 
the one woman whom he can never marry, is the only woman whom 
he loves! 

“ 25th—aA long conversation about George with Mr. MacGlue. I 
have never liked this Scotch doctor since he encouraged my son to 
keep the fatal appointment at Saint Anthony’s Well. But he seems 
to be a clever man in his profession—and I think, in his way, he 
means kindly towards George. His advice was given as coarsely as 
usual, and very positively at the same time. ‘Nothing will cure 
your son, madam, of his amatory passion for that half-drowned lady 
of his, but change—and another lady. Send him away by himself 
this time; and let him feel the want of some kind creature to look 
after him. And when he meets with that kind creature (they are as 
plenty as fish in the sea) never trouble your head about it if there’s a 
flaw in her character. I have got acracked tea-cup which has served 
me for twenty years. Marry him, ma’am, to the new one with the 
utmost speed and impetuosity which the law will permit.’ I hate Mr. 
MacGlue’s opinions—so coarse and so hard-hearted!—-but I sadly 
fear that I must part with my son for a little while, for his own 
sake. 

“ 26th.— Where is George to go? I have been thinking of it all 
through the night, and I cannot arrive at a conclusion. It is so diffi- 
cult to reconcile myself to letting him go away alone. 

“29th.—I have always believed in special Providences; and I am 
now confirmed in my belief. This morning has brought with it a 
note from our good friend and neighbour at Belhelvie. Sir James is 
one of the Commissioners for The Northern Lights. He is going in 
a government vessel to inspect the lighthouses on the north of Scot- 
land, and on the Orkney and Shetland Islands—and, having noticed 
how worn and ill my poor boy looks, he most kindly invites George 
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to be his guest on the voyage. They will not be absent for more 
than two months; and the sea (as Sir James reminds me) did wonders 
for George’s health when he returned from India. I could wish for 
no better opportunity than this of trying what change of air and 
scene will do for him. However painfully I may feel the separation 
myself, I shall put a cheerful face on it; and I shall urge George to 
accept the invitation. 

“ 30th.—I have said all I could; but he still refuses to leave me. 
I am amiserable selfish creature. I felt so glad when he said No. 

“ 31st.—Another wakeful night. George must positively send his 
answer to Sir James to-day. I am determined to do my duty towards 
my son—he looks so dreadfully pale and ill this morning! Besides, 
if something is not done to rouse him, how do I know that he may 
not end in going back to Mrs. Van Brandt after all? From every 
point of view, I feel bound to insist on his accepting Sir James's invi- 
tation. Ihave only to be firm, and the thing is done. He has never 
yet disobeyed me, poor fellow. He will not disobey me now. 

“ 2nd September.—He has gone! Entirely to please me—entirely 
against his own wishes. Oh, how is it that such a good son cannot 
get a good wife! He would make any woman happy. I wonder 
whether I have done right in sending him away? The wind is 
moaning in the fir plantation at the back of the house. Is there a 
storm at sea? I forgot to ask Sir James how big the vessel was. 
The Guide to Scotland says the coast is rugged ; and there is a wild 
sea between the north shore and the Orkney Islands. I almost 
regret having insisted so strongly—how foolish Iam! We are all in 
the hands of God. May God bless and prosper my good son! 

“10th.—Very uneasy. No letter from George. Ah, how full of 
trouble this life is! and how strange that we should cling to it 
as we do! 

“15th.—A letter from George! They have done with the north 
coast ; and they have crossed the wild sea to the Orkneys. Wonderful 
weather has favoured them so far; and George is in better health and 
spirits. Ah! how much happiness there is in life if we will only have 
the patience to wait for it. 

“2nd October.—Another letter. They are safe in the harbour of 
Lerwick, the chief port in the Shetland Islands. The weather has 
not latterly been at all favourable. But the amendment in George’s 
health remains. He writes most gratefully of Sir James’s unre- 
mitting kindness to him. Iam so happy, I declare I could kiss Sir 
James—though he 7s a great man, and a Commissioner for Northern 
Lights! In three weeks more (wind and weather permitting) they 
hope to get back. Never mind my lonely life here, if I can only see 
George happy and well again! He tells me they have passed a great 
deal of their time on shore; but not a word does he say about meeting 
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any ladies. Perhaps they are scarce in those wild regions? I have 
heard of Shetland shawls and Shetland ponies. Are there any Shet- 
land ladies, I wonder ?” 


Cuarter XVII. 


SHETLAND HOSPITALITY. 


“Gumpe! Where are we ?” 

“T can’t say for certain.” 

“ Have you lost your way ?” 

The guide looks slowly all round him, and then looks at me. That 
is his answer to my question. And that is enough. 

The lost persons are three in number. My travelling companion, 
myself, and the guide. We are seated on three Shetland ponies—so 
small in stature, that we two strangers, were at first literally ashamed 
to get on their backs. We are surrounded by dripping white mist 
so dense that we become invisible to one another at a distance of half 
a dozen yards. We know that we are somewhere on the Mainland 
of the Shetland Isles. We see under the feet of our ponies a mixture 
of moorland and bog—here, the strip of firm ground that we are stand- 
ing on; and there, a few feet off, the strip of watery peat-bog, which 
is deep enough to suffocate us if we step into it. Thus far, and no 
farther, our knowledge extends. The question of the moment is— 
What are we to do next ? 

The guide lights his pipe, and reminds me that he warned us 
against the weather before we started for our ride. My travelling 
companion looks at me resignedly, with an expression of mild re- 
proach. I deserve it. My rashness is to blame for the disastrous 
position in which we now find ourselves. 

In writing to my mother, I have been careful to report favourably of 
my health and spirifs. But I have not confessed that I still remember 
the day when I parted with the one hope and renounced the one love 
which made life precious tome. My torpid condition of mind, at home, 
has simply given place to a perpetual restlessness, produced by the excite- 
ment of mynew life. I must nowalways be doing something—no matter 
what, so long as it diverts me from my own thoughts. Inaction is 
unendurable; solitude has become horrible to me. While the other 
members of the party which has accompanied Sir James on his voyage 
of inspection among the light-houses, are content to wait in the har- 
bour of Lerwick for a favourable change in the weather, I am obsti- 
nately bent on leaving the comfortable shelter of the vessel to explore 
some inland ruin of pre-historic times, of which I never heard, and 
for which I care nothing. The movement is all I want; the ride 
will fill the hateful void of time. I go, in defiance of sound advice 
offered to me on all sides. The youngest member of our party 
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catches the infection of my recklessness (in virtue of his youth) and 
goes with me, And what has come of it? We are blinded by mist ; 
we are lost on a moor; and the treacherous peat-bogs are round us in 
every direction! 

What is to be done ? 

“ Just leave it to the pownies,” the guide says. 

‘Do you mean leave the ponies to find the way ?” 

“That's it,” says the guide. “Drop the bridle, and leave it to the 
pownies. See for yourselves. I’m away on my powny.” 

He drops his bridle on the pommel of his saddle, whistles to his 
pony, and disappears in the mist ; riding with his hands in his pockets, 
and his pipe in his mouth, as composedly as if he was sitting by his 
own fireside at home. 

We have no choice but to follow his example, or to be left alone on 
the moor. The intelligent little animals, relieved from our stupid 
supervision, trot off with their noses to the ground, like hounds on the 
scent. Where the intersecting tract of bog is wide, they skirt round it. 
Where it is narrow enough to be leapt over, they cross it by a jump. 
Trot! trot!—away the hardy little creatures go; never stopping, 
never hesitating. Our “superior intelligence,” perfectly useless in 
the emergency, wonders how it will end. Our guide, in front of us, 
answers that it will end in the ponies finding their way certainly to 
the nearest village or the nearest house. ‘“ Let the bridles be,” is his 
one warning to us. “Come what may of it, let the bridles be.” 

It is easy for the guide to let his bridle be—he is accustomed to 
place himself in that helpless position under stress of circumstances, 
and he knows exactly what his pony can do. 

To us, however, the situation is a new one; and it looks dangerous 
in the extreme. More than once I check myself, not without an 
effort, in the act of resuming the command of my pony on passing the 
more dangerous points in the journey. The time goes on; and no 
sign of an inhabited dwelling looms through the mist. I begin to 
get fidgety and irritable; I find myself secretly doubting the trust- 
worthiness of the guide. While I am in this unsettled frame of 
mind, my pony approaches a dim black winding line, where the bog 
must be crossed for the hundredth time at least. The breadth of 
it (deceptively enlarged in appearance by the mist) looks to my 
eyes beyond the reach of a leap by any pony that ever was foaled. I 
lose my presence of mind. At the critical moment before the jump 
is taken, I am foolish enough to seize the bridle, and suddenly check 
the pony. He starts, throws up his head, and falls instantly as if he 
had been shot. My right hand, as we drop on the ground together, 
gets twisted under me, and I feel that I have sprained my wrist. 

If I escape with no worse injury than this, I may consider myself 


well off. But no such good fortune is reserved for me. In his 
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struggles to rise, before I have completely extricated myself from him, 
the pony kicks me; and, as my ill-luck will have it, his hoof strikes, 


_ just where the poisoned spear struck me in the past days of my service 


in India. The old wound opens again—and there I lie bleeding on 


. the barren Shetland moor! 


This time, my strength has not been exhausted in attempting to 
breast the current of a swift-flowing river with a drowning woman to 
support. I preserve my senses; and I am able to give the necessary 
directions for bandaging the wound with the best materials which we 
have at our disposal. ‘To mount my pony again is simply out of the 
question. I must remain where I am, with my travelling companion 
to look after me; and the guide must trust his pony to discover the 
nearest place of shelter to which I can be removed. 

Before he abandons us on the moor, the man (at my suggestion) 
takes our “ bearings,” as correctly as he can by the help of my pocket 
compass. ‘This done, he disappears in the mist, with the bridle hang- 
ing loose, and the pony’s nose to the ground, as before. I am left, 
under my young friend’s care, with a cloak to lie on, and a saddle for 
a pillow. Our ponies composedly help themselves to such grass as 
they can find on the moor; keeping always near us as companionably 
as if they were a couple of dogs. In this position we wait events, 
while the dripping mist hangs thicker than ever all round us. 

The slow minutes follow each other wearily in the majestic silence 
of the moor. We neither of us acknowledge it in words, but we 
both feel that hours may pass before the guide discovers us again. The 
penetrating damp slowly strengthens its clammy hold on me. My 
companion’s pocket-flask of sherry has about a teaspoonful of wine 
left in the bottom of it. We look at one another ; having nothing 
else to look at in the present state of the weather; and we try to 
make the best of it. So the slow minutes follow each other, until 
our watches tell us that forty minutes have elapsed since the guide and 
his pony vanished from our view. 

My friend suggests that we may as well try what our voices can do 
towards proclaiming our situation to any living creature who may, by 
the barest possibility, be within hearing of us. I leave him to try 
the experiment ; having no strength to spare for vocal efforts of any 
sort. My companion shouts at the highest pitch of his voice. Silence 
follows his first attempt. He tries again—and, this time, an answer- 
ing hail reaches us faintly through the white fog. A fellow-creature 
of some sort, guide or stranger, is near us—help is coming at last ! 

An interval passes; and voices reach our ears—the voices of two 
men. Then, the shadowy appearance of the two becomes visible in fhe 
mist. Then, the guide advances near enough to be identified. He is 
followed by a sturdy fellow, in a composite dress, which presents him 
under the double aspect of a groom and a ‘gardener. The guide 
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speaks a few words of rough sympathy. ‘The composite man stands 
by impenetrably silent: the sight of a disabled stranger fails entirely 
either to surprise or to interest the gardener-groom. 

After a little private consultation, the two men decide to cross their 
hands, and thus make a seat for me between them. My arms rest 
on their shoulders ; and so they carry me off. My friend trudges 
behind them, with the saddle and the cloak. The ponies caper and 
kick, in unrestrained enjoyment of their freedom; and sometimes 
follow, sometimes precede us, as the humour of the moment inclines 
them. I am, fortunately for my bearers, a light weight. After 
twice resting, they stop altogether, and set me down on the driest 
place they can find. I look eagerly through the mist, for some signs 
of a dwelling-house—and I see nothing but a little shelving beach, 
and a sheet of dark water beyond. Where are we? 

The gardener-groom vanishes, and appears again on the water, 
looming large in a boat. I am laid down in the bottom of the boat, 
with my saddle-pillow ; and we shove off, leaving the ponies to the 
desolate freedom of the moor. They will pick up plenty to eat (the 
guide says) ; and when night comes on they will find their own way 
to shelter in a village hard by. The last I see of the hardy little 
creatures they are taking a drink of water, side by side, and biting 
each other sportively in higher spirits than ever! 

Slowly we float over the dark water—not a river, as I had at first 
supposed, but a lake—until we reach the shores of a little island; a 
flat lonely barren patch of ground. I am carried along a rough 
pathway made of great flat stones, until we reach the firmer earth, 
and discover a human dwelling-place at last. It is a long low house 
of one story high; forming (as well as I can see) three sides of a 
square. The door stands hospitably open. The hall within is bare 
and cold and dreary. ‘The men open an inner door—and we enter a 
long corridor, comfortably warmed by a peat fire. On one wall, I 
notice the closed oaken doors of rooms; on the other, rows on rows 
of well-filled bookshelves meet my eye. Advancing to the end of the 
first passage, we turn at right angles into a second. Here, a door is 
opened at last: I find myself in a spacious room, completely and taste- 
fally furnished, having two beds in it, and a large fire burning in the 
grate. The change to this warm and cheerful place of shelter from 
the chilly and misty solitude of the moor is so luxuriously delightful, 
that I am quite content, for the first few minutes, to stretch myself 
on @ bed, in lazy enjoyment of my new position ; without caring to 
inquire into whose house we have intruded; without even wondering 
at the strange absence of master, mistress, or member of the family to 
welcome our arrival under their hospitable roof. 

After awhile, the first sense of relief passes away. My dormant 
curiosity revives. I begin to look about me. 
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The gardener-groom has disappeared. I discover my travelling 
companion at the farther end of the room, evidently occupied in 
questioning the guide. A word from me brings him to my bedside. 
What discoveries has he made? whose is the house in which we are 
sheltered ? and how is it that no member of the family appears to 
welcome us ? 

My friend relates his discoveries. The guide listens as attentively 
to the second-hand narrative, as if it was quite new to him. 

The house that shelters us belongs to a gentleman of ancient 
northern lineage, whose name is Dunross. He has lived in unbroken 
retirement on the barren island for twenty years past, with no other 
companion than a daughter, who is his only child. He is generally 
believed to be one of the most learned men living. The inhabitants 
of Shetland know him far and wide, under a name in their dialect 
which means, being interpreted, “The Master of Books.” The one 
occasion on which he and his daughter have been known to leave 
their island retreat, was at a past time when a terrible epidemic 
disease broke out among the villages in the neighbourhood. Father 
and daughter laboured day and night among their poor and afflicted 
neighbours, with a courage which no danger could shake, with a tender 
care which no fatigue could exhaust. ‘The father had escaped infec- 
tion, and the violence of the epidemic was beginning to wear itself 
out, when the daughter caught the disease. Her life had been pre- 
served, but she never completely recovered her health. She is now an 
incurable sufferer from some mysterious nervous disorder which 
nobody understands, and which has kept her a prisoner on tlie island, 
self-withdrawn from all human observation for years past. Among 
the poor inhabitants of the district, the father and daughter are wor- 
shipped as semi-divine beings. Their names come after the Sacred 
Name, in the prayers which the parents teach to the children. 

Such is the household (so far as the guide’s story goes) on whose 
privacy we have intruded ourselves! The narrative has a certain 
interest of its own, no doubt, but it has one defect—it fails entirely 
to explain the continued absence of Mr. Dunross. Is it possible that 
he is not aware of our presence in the house? We apply to the 
guide, and make a few further inquiries of him. 

“ Are we here,” I ask, “ by permission of Mr. Dunross ?” 

The guide stares. If I had spoken to him in Greek or Hebrew, 1 
could hardly have puzzled him more effectually. My friend tries him 
with a simpler form of words. 

“Did you ask leave to bring us here when you found your way to 
the house ?” 

The guide stares harder than ever, with every appearance of feeling 
perfectly scandalised by the question. 

“Do you think,” he asks sternly, “ that Iam fool enough to disturb 
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the Master over his books, for such a little matter as bringing you 
and your friend into this house ?” 

“Do you mean that you have brought us here without first asking 
leave?” I exclaim in amazement. 

The guide’s face brightens; he has beaten the true state of the case 
into our stupid heads at last! “ That's just what I mean !” he says 
with an air of infinite relief. 

The door opens before we have recovered the shock inflicted on us 
by this extraordinary discovery. A little lean old gentleman, shrouded 
in a long black dressing-gown, quietly enters the room. The guide 
steps forward, and respectfully closes the door for him. We are evi- 
dently in the presence of The Master of Books! 


CHapter XVIII. 


THE DARKENED ROOM. 


Tue little gentleman advances to my bedside. His silky white hair 
flows over his shoulders; he looks at us with faded blue eyes; he bows 
with a sad and subdued courtesy, and says in the simplest manner, 
“T bid you welcome, gentlemen, to my house.” 

We are not content with merely thanking him; we naturally 

attempt to apologize for our intrusion. Our host defeats the attempt 
at the outset, by making an apology on his own behalf. 
;, “I happened to send for my servant a minute since,” he proceeds, 
“and I only then heard that you were here. It is a custom of the 
house that nobody interrupts me over my books. Be pleased, sir, to 
accept my excuses,” he adds, addressing himself to me, “ for not having 
sooner placed myself and my household at your disposal. You have 
met, as I am sorry to hear, with an accident. Will you permit me to 
send for medical help? I ask the question a little abruptly, fearing 
that time may be of importance, and knowing that our nearest doctor 
lives at some distance from this house.” 

He speaks with a certain quaintly-precise choice of words—more 
like a man dictating a letter than holding a conversation. The 
subdued sadness of his manner is reflected in the subdued sadness of 
his face. He and sorrow have apparently been old acquaintances, and 
have become used to each other for years past. The shadow of some 
past grief rests quietly and impenetrably over the whole man ; I see it 
in his faded blue eyes, on his broad forehead, on his delicate lips, on his 
pale shrivelled cheeks. My uneasy sense of committing an intrusion 
on him steadily increases, in spite of his courteous welcome. I explain 
to him that I am capable of treating my own case, having been myself 
in practice as a medical man; and this said, I revert to my interrupted 
excuses. I assure him that it is only within the last few moments 
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that my travelling companion and I have become aware of the liberty 
which our guide has taken in introducing us, on his own sole respon- 
sibility, to the house. Mr. Dunross looks at me, as if he, like the 
guide, failed entirely to understand what my scruples and excuses 
mean. After a while the truth dawns on him. A faint smile 
flickers over his face ; he lays his hand in a gentle fatherly way on my 
shoulder. 

“‘ We are so used here to our Shetland hospitality,” he says, “ that 
we are slow to understand the hesitation which a stranger feels in 
taking advantage of it. Your guide is in no respect to blame, gentle- 
men. Every house in these islands which is large enough to contain 
a spare room has its Guests’ Chamber, always kept ready for occupa- 
tion. When you travel my way, you come here as a matter of course ; 
you stay ‘here as long as you like; and, when you go away, I only do 
my duty as a good Shetlander in accompanying you on the first stage 
of your journey to bid you God-speed. The customs of centuries past 
elsewhere, are modern customs here. I beg of you, to give my servant 
all the directions which are necessary to your comfort, just as freely as 
you could give them in your own house.” 

He turns aside to ring a handbell on the table as he speaks; and 
notices in the guide’s face plain signs that the man has taken offence 
at my disparaging allusion to him. 

“ Strangers cannot be expected to understand our ways, Andrew,” 
says the Master of Books. “But you and I understand one another— 
and that is enough.” 

The guide’s rough face reddens with pleasure. Ifa crowned king 
on a throne had spoken condescendingly to him, he could hardly have 
looked more proud of the honour conferred than he looks now. He 
makes a clumsy attempt to take the Master's hand, and kiss it. Mr. 
Dunross gently repels-the attempt, and gives him a little pat on the 
head. The guide looks at me and my friend, as if he had been 
honoured with the highest distinction that an earthly being can 
receive. ‘The Master’s hand had touched him kindly! 

In a moment more, the gardener-groom appears at the door to 
answer the bell. 

“ You will move the medicine-chest into this room, Peter,” says Mr. 
Dunross. “ And you will wait on this gentleman, who is confined to 
his bed by an accident, exactly as you would wait on me if I was ill. 
If we both happen to ring for you together, you will answer his bell be- 
fore you answer mine. The usual changes of linen are of course ready 
in the wardrobe there? Very good. Go now, and tell the cook to 
prepare a little dinner ; and get a bottle of the old Madeira out of the 
cellar. You will spread the table, for to-day at least, in this room. 
These two gentlemen will be best pleased to dine together. Return 
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here in five minutes’ time, in case you are wanted; and show my 
guest, Peter, that I am right in believing you to be a good nurse as 
well as a good servant.” 

The silent and surly Peter brightens under the expression of the 
Master's confidence in him, as the guide brightened under the influ- 
ence of the Master's caressing touch. The two men leave the room 
together. ; 

We take advantage of the momentary silence that follows, to intro- 
duce ourselves by name to our host, and to inform him of the circum- 
stances under which we happen to be visiting Shetland. He listens in 
his subdued courteous way; but he makes no inquiries about our rela- 
tives ; he shows no interest in the arrival of the government yacht and 
the Commissioner for Northern Lights. All sympathy with the 
doings of the outer world, all curiosity about persons of social position 
and notoriety, is evidently at an end in Mr. Dunross. For twenty 
years the little round of his duties and his occupations has been 
enough for him. Life has lost its priceless value to this man—and 
when Death comes: to him, he will receive the king of terrors as he 
might receive the last of his guests. 

“ Ts there anything else I can do,” he says, speaking more to himself 
than to us, “ before I go back to my books ?” 

Something else occurs to him, even as he puts the question. He 
addresses my companion, with his faint sad smile. “This will be a 
dull life I am afraid, sir, for you. If you happen to be fond of 
angling, I can offer you some little amusement in that way. The 
lake is well stocked with fish; and I have a boy employed in the 
garden, who will be glad to attend on you in the boat.” 

My friend happens to be fond of fishing, and gladly accepts the 
invitation. The Master says his parting words to me, before he goes 
back to his books. 

“ You may safely trust my man Peter to wait on you, Mr. Germaine, 
while you are so unfortunate as to be confined to this room. He has 
the advantage (in cases of illness) of being a very silent undemon- 
strative person. At the same time he is careful and considerate, in 
his own reserved way. As to, what I may term, the lighter duties at 
your bedside—such as reading to you, writing your letters for you 
while your right hand is still disabled, regulating the temperature in 
the room, and so on—though I cannot speak positively, I think it 
likely that these little services may be rendered to you by another 
person whom I have not mentioned yet. We shall see what happens 
in a few hours’ time. In the meanwhile, sir, I ask permission to leave 
you to your rest.” 

With those words, he walks out of the room as quietly as he 
walked into it, and leaves his two guests to meditate gratefully on 
Shetland hospitality. We both wonder what those last mysterious 
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words of our host mean; and we exchange more or less ingenious 
guesses on the subject of that nameless “other person” who may 
possibly attend on me—until the arrival of dinner turns our thoughts 
into @ new course. 

The dishes are few in number, but cooked to perfection and admi- 
rably served. Iam too weary to eat much: a glass of the fine old 
Madeira revives me. We arrange our future plans while we are 
engaged over the meal. Our return to the yacht in Lerwick harbour 
is expected on the next day at the latest. As things are, I can only 
leave my companion to go back to the vessel, and relieve the minds of 
our friends of any needless alarm about me. On the day after, I 
engage to send on board a written report of the state of my health, by 
@ messenger who can bring my portmanteau back with him. 

These arrangements decided on, my friend goes away. (at my own 
request) to try his skill as an angler in the lake. Assisted by the 
silent Peter and the well-stocked medicine-chest, I apply the neces- 
sary dressings to my wound ; wrap myself in the comfortable morn- 
ing gown which is always kept ready in the Guests’ Chamber; and 
lie down again on the bed to try the restorative virtues of sleep. 

Before he leaves the room, silent Peter goes to the window, and 
asks in fewest possible words if he shall draw the curtains. In fewer 
words still—for I am feeling drowsy already—I answer No. I dis- 
like shutting out the cheering light of day. To my morbid fancy, 
at that moment, it looks like resigning myself deliberately to the 
horrors of a long illness. The handbell is on my bedside table; and 
I can always ring for Peter if the light keeps me from sleeping. Qn 
this understanding, Peter mutely nods his head, and goes out. 

For some minutes I lie in lazy contemplation of the companionable 
fire. Meanwhile, the dressings on my wound and the embrocation 
on my sprained wrist steadily subdue the pains which I have felt so 
far. Little by little, the bright fire seems to be fading. Little by 
little, sleep steals on me, and all my troubles are forgotten. 

I wake, after what seems to have been a long repose—I wake, 
feeling the bewilderment which we all experience on opening our eyes 
for the first time in a bed and a room that are new to us. Gradually 
collecting my thoughts, I find my perplexity considerably increased 
by a trifling but curious circumstance. The curtains which I had 
forbidden Peter to touch, are drawn—closely drawn, so as to plunge 
the whole room in obscurity. And, more surprising still, a high 
sereen with folding sides stands before the fire, and confines the 
light which it might otherwise give, exclusively to the ceiling. I 
am literally enveloped in shadows. Has night come? 

In lazy wonder, I turn my head on the pillow, and look on the 
other side of my bed. 

Dark as it is, I discover instantly that I am not alone. 
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A shadowy figure stands by my bedside. The dim outline of the 
dress tells me that it is the figure of a woman. Straining my eyes, I 
fancy I can discern a wavy black object covering her head and shoulders 
which looks like a large veil. Her face is turned towards me; but 
no distinguishing feature in it is visible. She stands like a statue, 
with her hands crossed in front of her, faintly relieved against the 
dark substance of her dress. This I can see—and this is all. 

There is a moment of silence. The shadowy being finds its voice, 
and speaks first. 

“T hope you feel better, sir, after your rest ?” 

The voice is low, with a certain faint sweetness of tone which falls 
soothingly on my ear. The accent is unmistakably the accent of a 
refined and cultivated person. After making my acknowledgments to 
the unknown and half-seen lady, I venture to ask the inevitable 
question, “'To whom have I the honour of speaking ?” 

The lady answers, “I am Miss Dunross; and I hope, if you have 
no objection to it, to help Peter in nursing you.” 

This, then, is the “ other person” dimly alluded to by our host! I 
think directly of the heroic conduct of Miss Dunross among her 
poor and afflicted neighbours ; and I do not forget the melancholy 
result of her devotion to others which has left her an incurable in- 
valid. My anxiety to see this lady more plainly increases a hundred- 
fold. I beg her to add to my grateful sense of her kindness by 
telling me why the room is so dark. “Surely,” I say, “it cannot be 
night already ?” 

“You have not been asleep,” she answers, “for more than two 
hours. The mist has disappeared, and the sun is shining.” 

I take up the bell, standing on the table at my side. 

“May I ring for Peter, Miss Dunross ?” 

“To open the curtains, Mr. Germaine ?” 

“ Yes—with your permission. I own I should like to see the sun- 
light.” 

“T will send Peter to you immediately.” 

The shadowy figure of my new nurse glides away. In another 
moment, unless I say something to stop her, the woman whom I am 
so eager to see will have left the room. 

“Pray don’t go!” I say. “I cannot think of.troubling you to 
take a trifling message for me. The servant will come in, if I only 
ring the bell.” 


She pauses—more shadowy than ever—halfway between the bed 
and the door, and answers a little sadly, 

“Peter will not let in the daylight while I am in the room. He 
closed the curtains, by my order.” 


The reply puzzles me. Why should Peter keep the room dark, 
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while Miss Dunross is in it? Are her eyes weak? No: if her eyes 
were weak, they would be protected by a shade. Dark as it is, I can 
see that she does not wear a shade. Why has the room been darkened 
—if not for me? I cannot venture on asking the question—I can 
only make my excuses in due form. ; 

“TInvalids only think of themselves,’ I say. “I supposed that 
you had kindly darkened the room on my account.” 

She glides back to my bedside, before she speaks again. When 
she does answer, it is in these startling words : 

“You were mistaken, Mr. Germaine. Your room has been dark- 
ened—not on your account, but on mine.” 
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Suchbae. 


Anon he shuts the solemn book 
To heed the falling of the brook; 
He cares but little why it flows, 


Or whence it comes, or where it goes. 


For here, on this delightful bank, 
His past,—his future, are a blank; 
Enough for him the bloom, the cheer, 
They all are his, to-day and here. 


But, hark, a voice that carols free, 
And fills the air with melody! 
She comes! a creature clad in grace, 


And gospel promise in her face. 


So let her fearlessly intrude 

On this his much loved solitude: 
Is she a lovely phantom, or 

That love he long has waited for? 


* * * 


O welcome as the morning dew; 
Long, long have I expected you; 
Come, share my seat, and, late or soon, 
All else that’s mine beneath the moon. 


And sing your happy roundelay 
While nature listens. ‘Till to-day 
This mirthful stream has never known 


A cadence gladder than its own: 
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INCHBAE. 


Forgive if I too fondly gaze, 

Or praise the eyes that others praise : 
I watch’d my Star, I’ve wandered far— 
Are you my joy? You know you are! 


Let others praise, as others prize, 

The witching twilight of your eyes— 

I cannot praise you: I adore, 

And that is praise—and something more. 
Frepericx Locker. 
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Che Colmans. 


Or the many dramatic authors who were popular during the second 
half of the last century, if we except Sheridan and Goldsmith, the 
Colmans are the only writers whose works still keep the stage; 
Reynolds, Cumberland, O’Keefe, Murphy, Foote, Holcroft, and many 
others, who were the delight of our grandfathers, have, with a few 
solitary exceptions, all been relegated to the limbo of the forgotten. 
But ‘The Jealous Wife,’ ‘The Clandestine Marriage,’ ‘The Heir at 
Law,’ ‘The Poor Gentleman,’ and ‘ John Bull’ are still stock plays; 
and one need not be so old to remember the time when ‘ The Africans,’ 
‘The Mountaineers,’ ‘The iron Chest,’ ‘ Inkle and Yarico,’ and ‘The 
Review, might have been added to the list. There is no species of 
literature so evanescent as the dramatic; written in accordance with 
the tastes and manners of the time, that which delighted one genera- 
tion is sometimes scarcely endurable to the next ; unless the author, 
following humbly in the track of the Great Master, draws men as 
well as manners, or, like Sheridan, sets his dialogue with excepticn- 
ally brilliant wit. Some such merits, it would seem, must be accorded 
to the productions of the Colmans, since the most recent of those 
which hold the stage date back nearly three quarters of a century, 
and yet can draw and please an audience to this day. 

George Colman the Elder was descended from what must have 
been, at least, a highly respectable family, for we find his father, in 
the reign of George I., minister at Vienna, and at the time of his 
son’s birth, plenipotentiary to the court of Florence. He died one 
year after the boy came into the world, in 1733. Francis Colman 
was an easy tempered gentleman of polished manners and with a 
taste for music, literature, and the drama, predilections which he 
transmitted in a stronger degree both to his son and grandson. Mrs. 
Colman had been a Miss Gumley, and was co-heiress with a sister 
who married the famous William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath. 
The fatherless boy was taken under the protection of this nobleman, 
who charged himself with his education and advancement in life; a 
not very extraordinary thing, one would imagine, considering their 
close relationship, but scandal imputed his benevolence to a yet more 
intimate tie, a calumny which George considered it. necessary to 
refute in a brief autobiography he published late in life, by pointing 
out that his mother resided in Florence for four or five years before his 
birth. He was educated at Westminster, and had for school-fellows, 
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among other future celebrities, Cumberland, Warren Hastings, Cowper, 
and Churchill. He rose to be second boy, and was at the head of 
the list of scholars sent to Oxford in 1751. Here he composed his 
first literary essay, ‘The Vision,’ which was published in No. 90 
of ‘The Adventurer.’ While at the University, he, with the col- 
laboration of Bonnell Thornton, started a paper in imitation of ‘The 
Spectator,’ called ‘ The Connoisseur,’ which lasted from January 30th, 
1754, to September 30th, 1756. Itisstill to be found in complete edi- 
tions of ‘ The British Essayists’; the style is a close copy of Addison’s, 
and the articles, without denoting any conspicuous ability, are, as a 
rule, well written. Three numbers, 119, 134, 138, were written by 
Cowper, but the greater portion of the work was contributed by 
Colman alone. 

Bonnell Thornton was a dissipated and eccentric genius; he had 
been educated for a doctor, but seems never to have practised his 
profession. When it came to his turn to supply the article it was 
seldom ready. Such was the case when Colman, calling upon him 
one night, found that not even the subject of the paper which was to 
appear in print the next morning had been thought on. “Sit down, 
Colman,” cried Thornton, who was half intoxicated, “by ’od we must 
give the blockheads something!” But while Colman scribbled, he 
simply walked up and down the room, took snuff, and sipped brandy 
and water, appearing to ruminate, but never offering a word of assist- 
ance, except stuttering out “Write away Colman; by ’od you are 
a bold fellow! you can tell them that virtue is a fine thing ;” which 
last remark was a sneer at his friend’s partiality for moral platitudes. 

When Thornton was on his death-bed he told his relations that he 
should expire before he counted twenty ; and covering his head with 
the bed-clothes he began to count; when he came to twenty he 
thrust out his head exclaiming, “By ’od! it’s very strange, why 
aren't you all crying? ‘Teach my son,” he said to the bystanders, 
“when I am gone, his A, B, C. I know mine in several languages, 
but I perceive no good the knowledge has ever done me—so if you 
don’t teach him his A, B, C. it don’t signify.” Two hours afterwards, 
he died. 

In addition to his labours upon ‘ The Connoisseur,’ Colman wrote 
“ A Critical Reflection upon the old English Dramatic Writers,” which 
was afterwards prefixed to Coxeter’s edition of Massinger. Also 
odes on ‘Obscurity’ and ‘Oblivion, parodies on Mason and Grey, 
but very poor stuff. The countess, his aunt, was desirous that he 
should study for the Church, but the earl gave his vote in favour of the 
law, and while still at Oxford he was entered as a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn. It would seem, however, that he was not at all enthusiastic in 
the pursuit of his legal studies, a disposition which did not escape 
his patron’s attention, as is shown by the following extracts from a 
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letter written in 1754, refusing his request to come to London for 
the Christmas holidays. 


“ When you have taken your bachelor’s degree, I promise to take you 
from the University and place you in some chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, of 
which society you have been sometime a member. When you are there, I 
tell you beforehand that I will have you closely watched, and be constantly 
informed how you employ your time. I must have no running to play- 
houses, or other places of public diversion; but your whole time must be 
given up to attend the courts of Westminster Hall during their sittings in 
the morning, and your evenings must be employed at home in your own 


chambers in assiduous application and study until you have fitted yourself 
to make a figure at the bar.” 


The “ running to play-houses,” seems to have been the earl’s bug- 
bear, for he mentions it in several letters, and George had already 
shown a taste in that direction. The earl was enormously rich, and 
as mean as he was wealthy; his wife shared this failing in an even 
greater degree. Here is an example:— 


“ Dear CoLEy,—I have sent you two of the prints you saw yesterday; 
pray present one of them, in my name and with my humble service, to Mrs. 
Garrick, and let her know if she will knock to pieces any old deal box, and 
make a kind of frame, and hang the print up in any chamber that belongs 
to her, it will be doing me and the picture more honour than either deserve. 
Fix a day when you and Garrick will come and dine with your humble 
servant, “ Batu.” 


The print alluded to was the earl’s own portrait, which he would 
not go to the expense of putting into a frame. 

In another letter he requests Colman to send him Churchill’s poem 
upon Hogarth, “if <¢ is worth the postage, but if it be long will 
cost a huge sum. Perhaps you may hear of somebody coming this 
way who may be willing to bring it.” 

In 1758, after taking his degree of M.A., Colman left the Uni- 
versity and went upon circuit. The earl had paid the usual college 
fee of twenty guineas, to which he alludes in the following paragraph 
from another of his letters :— 


“ We are in expectation of you to lavish some of that money you got so 
plentifully, and with so much ease, in your legal peregrination. The first 
thing an honest man should do is to pay his just debts and, consequently I 


shall have my twenty guineas refunded, with what interest you think 
fit.” 


An article entitled “A Letter of Abuse to David Garrick” in which 
he cleverly but indirectly extolled the great actor and ridiculed all 
his contemporaries was the means of procuring Colman an introduc- 
tion to the Roscius, and was the beginning of a friendship that endured 
many years. This acquaintance fully confirmed his theatrical pro- 
clivities, the first outcome of which was a farcical piece entitled 
‘ Polly Honeycombe, a dramatic novel in one act.’ This, his first 
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dramatic effort, was produced on the 2nd of December, 1760. It was 
a satire upon the vapid, sentimental novels then in vogue. Honey- 
combe was the name of the editor of ‘The Royal Female Magazine,’ 
which largely dealt in such twaddle. Yates, King, and Mrs. Pope 
performed in it, and it ran with Foote’s ‘Minor.’ But although its 
success was decided, the author kept strict incognito. 

Encouraged by such a favourable début, he employed himself upon 
a more ambitious work, a five-act comedy which was called ‘The 
Jealous Wife.’ The underplot and several of the characters, Charles 
Russet, Lady Freelove, and Lord Trinket, are taken from Fielding’s 
‘Tom Jones’; Mr. and Mrs. Oakley and the Major, however, the best 
characters in the play, are original. What it was like when it came 
from the author's pen it would be difficult to discover, for it under- 
went much pruning and altering at Garrick’s hands before it was 
produced upon the stage. ‘The Jealous Wife’ is so well known to 
playgoers that any remarks upon it would be superfluous. Probably 
there is no comedy in the language in which the absurd side of 
jealousy is so capitally depicted and with so much real humour as in 
this. Garrick, whom Colman had intreated to play Oakley, was at 
the time studying Lovemore in Murphy’s ‘ Way to Keep Him. “I 
must desire you,” he says ina letter written to the author at this time, 
“to let me take a less part, the Major, Sir Harry, or Charles, for 
instance ; I have no objection to any of them.” If Garrick really 
meant this, what a lesson such an offer is to our modern actors ! 

Cumberland gives in his Memoirs the following account of the first 
night of the new play :— 


“T was with the late Lord Halifax at the first representation of this 
comedy. Through the whole four acts and the chief part of the fifth the 
reception was rather chilling, and Mr. Charles Townshend, who sat next to 
Lord Halifax, remarked that he never saw Garrick more uneasy and em- 
barrassed with his part than he was with Oakley; and I can well recollect 
that he had hardly communicated this observation, when Mrs. Pritchard, 
starting out of her sham fit, screamed out, ‘Oh you monster, you villain, 
you base man! would you let me die for want of help?’ In the same 


moment they brought her to life she put life into the play, and it has 
lived ever since.” 


‘The Jealous Wife’ proved the greatest success since ‘The Sus- 
picious Husband.’ 

About the same time Colman started a periodical entitled ‘ The St. 
James's Chronicle,’ in collaboration with Garrick and his old chum 
Bonnell Thornton, and in the next year produced a satirical sketch 
entitled ‘The Musical Lady,’ which met with small success. So far, 
however, had he advanced by this time in Garrick’s favour and in his 
knowledge of affairs theatrical, that when, in 1763, the Roscius de- 
parted for a trip upon the Continent, he gaye him a share, with 
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Lacy and George Garrick, in the management of Drury Lane. 
During that period he produced alterations of Shakspeare’s ‘ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,’ Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Philaster,’ and a 
farce called ‘ The Deuce is in Him.’ 

The death of the Earl of Bath, in 1764, put an end to certain high- 
blown hopes which he had always cherished ; he was left by will only 
an annuity of, it is said, nine hundred guineas, but was named to the 
succession of a valuable estate, subject, however, to the next heir's 
approbation; the bulk of the fortune, amounting to twelve, hundred 
thousand, going to the earl’s brother, General Pulteney, to whom 
Colman was recommended. It has been said that displeasure at his 
nephew's theatrical pursuits had brought about’a coolness between 
them. But ‘The Jealous Wife’ was dedicated to his lordship, and 
we have abundant proofs in their correspondence, long after this open 
avowal of his occupations, that Colman and his uncle continued on 
the most friendly terms. The will was in strict accordance with the 
testator’s character ; as he could not carry his money with him to the 
grave, the next best thing was to keep it all in his own family. 

Colman found the general no more generous than the earl, and 
yet more opposed to his dramatic connections. His mother having at her 
death left him six thousand pounds, he purchased, in 1767, a fourth 
share in the Covent Garden patent. About the same time he married a 
Miss Ford, an actress, with whom he had been previously living, and 
who had already borne him a son; these acts seem to have completed 
the general’s disgust, they lost Colman the promised estate, and put 
an end to his hopes from the Pulteney family. 

In 1766 he had produced his most celebrated comedy, ‘The 
Clandestine Marriage.’ It was suggested by the first picture of the 
‘Marriage 4 la mode.’ Colman had intended to retain “the proud 
lord” of Hogarth, but Garrick’s happier fancy altered the character 
into that admirable creation, the vain, decrepit, impecunious, but far 
from ignoble, Lord Ogleby ; the admirable last act also, in which the 
withered, drivelling fop rises so suddenly, yet naturally, to the gentle- 
man, is, there is very little doubt, the work of the same skilful hand. 

Thanks to that excellent actor, Mr. Phelps, the comedy still keeps 
the stage, and deservedly so; it is a far superior production to ‘ The 
Jealous Wife,’ the plot, although by no means novel, is well arranged, 
and the final discovery and catastrophe artistically worked up. Were 
it only as a picture of the manners of the age, it would be a valuable 
production, but the principal characters are all excellently drawn. Lord 
Ogleby is a masterpiece, and the purse-proud citizen, Sterling, his vulgar 
sister, Mrs. Heidelberg, and his equally vulgar daughter, who, forgetful 
of her gentility, is ready to disgrace her sister and her whole family 
to gratify her spleen and mortified vanity, are all delineated with real 


and unexaggerated humour. The comedy was some time in hand. 
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In his ‘Random Records, the younger Colman published his 
father’s draft of the work, previous to its composition; it was divided 
into three different papers, the first was “An idea of the principal 
characters ;” the second, “ Rough draft of the general scheme,” the 
third, “ Loose hints on acts and scenes.” This careful and methodical 
mode of working strongly contrasts with the lax system of the son, 
who, according to his own confession, wrote scene by scene, frequently 
not knowing what would be the subject of the next. 

Colman had designed the part of Lord Ogleby, which was so 
admirably created by King, for Garrick, and the latter’s refusal to 
sustain it caused the first breach in their friendship. This was very 
greatly widened by Colman’s joining the management of Covent 
Garden, which gave great offence to the Drury Lane Jupiter, who 
could not endure any rivalry in his friends. At a dinner given at 
Bath a reconciliation was patched up; but, although they visited 
and corresponded occasionally, their former cordial relations were 
never re-established. 

Colman found theatrical management no bed of roses; the four 
patentees, Harris, Powell, Rutherford, and himself, who were nicknamed 
the four kings of Brentford (characters in Buckingham’s ‘ Rehearsal’), 
seem to have been at continual war with one another. His next produc- 
tion was an adaptation of Voltaire’s ‘ L’Ecossaise, which he christened 
‘The English Merchant.’ It was very successful in its day, but is 
now wholly forgotten. After this followed another comedy which has 
descended to the same oblivion, ‘The Man of Business,’ apropos of 
which Foote once said a very severe thing. Limping on to the stage 
of the Haymarket, one day, after Colman had purchased it of him, 
the cynic found him rehearsing a farce called ‘The Spanish Barber, 
in which a servant is supposed to be under the influence of a sleeping 
draught. “Well, how d’ye get on?” inquired Foote, who was a 
little jealous of the new manager’s success. “Pretty well; but I 
can't get one of these fellows to gape as he ought?” was the reply. 
“Then read him your last comedy, and he'll yawn for a month,” 
replied Aristophanes. 

Colman’s directorship of Covent Garden was celebrated by at least 
one great production, Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ although 
little praise is due to him for the event. He kept the MS. several 
months before coming to a decision; then he sent it back for 
alteration with the blank sides of the leaves covered with disparaging 
remarks and suggestions; the plot was bad, the interest ill sustained ; 
even before he bestowed this consideration the author had written 
him a humble, intreating letter :—‘‘ For God’s sake take the play,” 
he wrote, “and let us make the best of it, and let me have the same 
measure, at least, which you have given as bad plays as mine.” 
Colman,” says Johnson, “was prevailed on at last, by much 
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solicitation, nay, a kind of force,” to bring out the comedy, but 
growling that it would not reach a second representation. Then Wood- 
ward and Gentleman Smith threw up their parts of Tony Lumpkin and 
Young Marlow, but the story is too well known to be repeated here. 

In 1774 Colman, weary of ceaseless disputes, disposed of his share 
to his three partners and retired from management. Two years 
afterwards he produced an alteration of Jonson’s ‘ Epiccene’ at Drury 
Lane, which was a failure, and an original piece entitled ‘Spleen, or 
Islington Spa.’ In the same year he purchased the Haymarket of 
Foote for an annuity of sixteen hundred pounds, which proved an 
excellent bargain, as the annuitant died after the second quarter’s 
payment, and Colman quietly appropriated the property. 

The Haymarket licence was for only six months of the year, from 
the 30th of May to the 30th of September, in order that it might 
not interfere with the great patent houses, which were usually closed 
during those months. This enabled the manager to take his pick out 
of the two companies, the members of which were glad to fill up the 
summer season at reduced salaries. Nevertheless, Colman introduced 
much fresh blood from the provinces ; among others Edwin, Henderson, 
and Miss Farren made their first appearance under his management. 
His first season was so remunerative that he determined upon 
spending a sum of money in altering and embellishing the building, 
which indeed stood greatly in need of it. Colman the Younger has 
furnished us with a description of its appearance at this period. 


“The interior improvement of the new building had been made previ- 
ously to the second season, 1778. The house was new roofed, the ceiling 
heightened; the slips, sidelong appendages in the olden times to the 
upper gallery, were turned into a third tier of front boxes; and an 
approach, of a few feet wide and fewer deep, dignified by the name of a lobby, 
was made to the boxes, whereas in Foote’s days there was scarcely any 
space between them and the street; so that the attention of the audience 
in this part of the theatre was frequently distracted by post-horns and the 
out-of-doors cry of ‘Extraordinary news from France,’ while the modern 
Aristophanes was threatening French invaders with peppering their flat- 
bottomed boats in the character of Major Sturgeon. But after all, he tells 
us, the avenues to the side boxes were so narrow that two stout gentlemen 
could scarcely pass one another, and ‘I often thought,’ he says, ‘ if it would 
be better to furnish my side-box customers with a bell to tie round their 
necks at the pay-door to give warning of their approachand preventjostling.’” 


It is time to give some account of George Colman the Younger,* 
who, soon after the period at which we have arrived, made his début as a 
dramatic author. His advent in the world has been already casually 
mentioned ; the event took place in 1762. He received the rudiments 
of his education in the Marylebone school, then the fashionable step- 





* The wags used to call him the Piccadilly Pliny; there was a Pliny the 
Elder and a Pliny the Younger; and the latter was born out of wedlock. 
2n 2 
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ping-stone tothe public schools, and was afterwards transferred to West- 
minster. Thence he proceeded to Oxford, and, in order to remove him 
from those theatrical associations which were his delight from childhood, 
and probably from some much more reprehensible tastes and courses, 
for young George was an exceedingly fast youth, he was ultimately 
sent to complete his studies at Aberdeen. He does not seem to have 
profited greatly by these different abodes of learning ; he loved better 
to scribble bad plays and worse poetry than pore over Latin, Greek 
and mathematics. Late in life he published some autobiographical 
sketches which he entitled ‘Random Records.’ The book, amidst 
much laboured facetiousness and tedious description, all, however, 
indicative of the man, contains many amusing recollections of which 
I shall occasionally avail myself in the course of this article, and will 
commence by some capitally hit-off portraits of a few of the celebrities 
of his boyish days. His father had given a dinner-party, and Master 
George was, for the first time, to be at table. 

Upon descending to the drawing-room, they found Johnson, in 
rusty brown suit and black worsted stockings, seated upon a fauteuil 
of rose-coloured satin. He did not deign to rise upon their entrance. 
During a pause in the conversation that ensued, 


* My father took me by the hand and said, ‘ Doctor Johnson, this is a 
little Colman.’ The doctor bestowed a slight ungracious glance upon me, 
and, continuing the rotatory movement of his head renewed the conversa- 
tion. Again there was a pause; again the anxious father, who had failed 
in his first effort, seized the opportunity of pushing his progeny with 
‘This is my son, Doctor Johnson.’ The great man’scontemptfor me was 
now roused to wrath; and, knitting his brows, he exclaimed in a voice. of 
thunder, ‘I see him, sir.’ He then fell back in his fauteuil as if giving 
himself up to meditation, implying that he would not be further plagued 


with an old fool or a young one.” 

Very different was -the treatment he experienced, some years ° 
previously, from Goldsmith, whose face, in a fit of childish froward- 
ness, he had slapped so hard as to leave upon it the marks of his 
fingers. For this offence he was locked up in a dark room, from 
which durance vile he was rescued by the kind doctor in person, who 
fondled him and soothed his sobs, and performed conjuring tricks to 
soothe his ill-humour. Foote always saluted him with “Blow your 
nose. child ;” but there was a whimsical humour and broad grin upon 
his face that made the boy laugh. His own nose, as well as his linen 
and gold-laced coat, stood in greater need of such a reminder, as they 


were always begrimed with snuff. George used to be a great deal 
with Garrick at Hampton. 


“ He taught me the game of trap-ball,” he writes. “ He practised, too, a 
thousand monkey-tricks upon me; he was Punch, Harlequin, a Cat in the 
gutter, then King. Lear, with a mad touch, at times, that almost terrified me; 
and he had a peculiar mode of flashing the lightning of his eye, by darting 
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it into the astonished mind of a child (as a serpent is said to fascinate a 
bird), which was an attribute belonging only toa theatrical Jupiter.” 


Brilliant as were those orbs, he could quench their fire when the 
part required it and make them “ as dull as two coddled gooseberries.” 


“ But,” adds Colman, “his deaf man’s eye, of which I once witnessed a 
specimen at Hampton, evinced his minuteness of observation and gift of 
execution. There is an expression in the eye of a deaf person, which, 
difficult as it may be to exhibit in mimicry, it is still more difficult to 
define in writing; it consists of a mixture of dulness and vivacity in the 
organs of vision; indicating an anxiety to hear all, with a pretending to 
hear more than is actually heard, and a disapyointment in having lost 
much; and an embarrassed look, between intelligence and something 
approaching stupidity: all this he conveyed admirably.” 


Garrick’s appetite for praise was inordinate. 


“After gorging upon the applause of thundering audiences and 
judicious critics, his unsatiated grovelling appetite would hunger for the 
admiration of a shoe-black or an infant: he would steal a sidelong glance, 
at the Duke’s table, to ascertain whether he had made a hit upon the 
butler or the footman.” 


On the day he dined with Johnson, Gibbon was at the same table ; 
the contrast between the two great men was striking. Gibbon in 


flowered velvet, bag, and sword, and so polished in manner as to be 
occasionally finical. 


“Once or twice in the course of the evening, he condescended to talk 
with me. The great historian was light and playful, suiting his matter to the 
capacity of the boy; but it was done more sud; still his mannerism 
prevailed; still he tapped his snuff-box; still he smirked, and smiled, and 
rounded his periods, with the same air of good breeding as if he were con- 
versing with men. His mouth, mellifluous as Plato’s, was a round hole, 
nearly in the centre of his visage.” 


While at Aberdeen, young George wrote a musical farce entitled 
‘The Female Dramatist,’ which was anonymously produced at his 
father’s theatre, and, he informs us, “uncommonly hissed.” It was 
never printed. His next production was a comedy entitled ‘Two to 
One,’ which met with some measure of success. Greatly inflated 
by the first night’s reception, he sallied forth the next morning, 
although it was miserably wet, and strutted about the town expecting 
to meet congratulating friends at every turn, forgetful of the fact that 
he knew very few persons in London. From this time, although 


his father had put him to the law, he took up dramatic authorship as 
a regular profession. 


“T commenced,” he says, “my second drama (‘Turk and no Turk’) on 
the morning of the 20th of December, 1784, a remarkable day in the annals 
of modern learning, for I had not written half-an-hour, when I was 
interrupted by the intelligence that the funeral procession of the great 
Doctor Johnson was on its way from his late residence in Bolt Court, 
down Fleet Street, to Westminster Abbey. I threw down my pen, and ran 
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forth from my two-pair-of-stairs chamber in the Temple to gaze at the 
mournful train attendant upon the corpse of this literary Leviathan, but 
was disappointed in my expectation of its grandeur. Garrick’s sepulchral 
pomp, which I had witnessed five years previously, when I was soon to 
leave Westminster School, had been much more splendid and imposing.” 


About this time, the Haymarket was the scene of some rather 
eccentric productions of the elder Colman. There was ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ with the characters reversed, the female parts being played by 
the men, and vice versd, a specimen of bad taste which has found 
imitation in the present day in another drama: a piece of extrava- 
gance called ‘The Manager in Distress,’ in which the business of the 
theatre is supposed to be brought to a standstill by the absence of a 
principal performer. Actors disguised are placed in different parts of 
the house, among the audience, and offer their services or protest 
against the management. ‘This idea has been used in more than one 
recent farce and the old piece is still occasionally done as “a gag” in 
country theatres. He also wrote a burlesque or pantomime called 
‘The Genius of Nonsense,’ which satirized a noted quack named 
Doctor Graham, who lived on the Adelphi Terrace and called his 
house the Temple of Health. He gave lectures on electricity,— 

“ Exhibited his satin sofas on glass legs, and his celestial bed was to effect 
Heaven only knows what; then his two porters outside the door, in long 
tawdry great coats and immense gold-laced cocked hats, distributed his 


pufis in handbills, while his Goddess of Health was dying of a sore throat 
by squalling songs at the top of his cold staircase.” 


_ Young Bannister paid this establishmenta visit of observation and 

produced upon the stage a most exquisite caricature of the quack, 
convulsing the audience with laughter. Doctor Graham took a stage 
box, from which he tried, but in vain, to grasp at the handbills which 
one of the actors, in imitation of his porters, was delivering to the 
stage characters; he threatened an action of libel, but nothing seems 
to have come of it. 

Master George fell in love with one of the actresses, Miss Catherine 
Morris, but his father, having done the very same thing before him, 
highly disapproved of the parental imitation, and sent the young man 
on a tour to Switzerland, in the hope that absence and change of 
scene might cure his love-fever. Immediately upon his return to 
England young Hopeful started upon another trip, of his own 
choosing this time: it was to Gretna Green, in company with his 
innamorata. After which the old gentleman had to play the part of 
one of those comedy fathers his pen had so frequently created, to 
storm, growl, and finally forgive. 

But George was soon to become independent of parental control 
under very melancholy circumstances. In_1785 his father, while at 
Margate for the benefit of his health, was seized with paralysis, the 
result of suppressed gout, accelerated, the doctors said, by sea-bathing. 
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He never thoroughly recovered from the attack, but in the year 1789 
grew more and more feeble in body and mind, until he sank into 
imbecility. Nevertheless, he still continued to use his pen at intervals, 
until his death in 1794. Although he had been a most successful 
manager, and had really acquired wealth, his circumstances would 
have been embarrassed during his late years, but for the talent and 
success of his son, whose plays, written both for the Haymarket and 
the patent houses, were highly remunerative. He seems, take him for 
all in all, to have been a very worthy man; he was at least a very 
much better one than his son. Boaden the actor and biographer of 
Garrick, describing a visit he paid him, says :— 


“ He received me very politely, and I was much struck by the exact resem- 
blance of his portrait by Gainsborough, which hung over the fireplace in 
his sitting-room. His manner was calm, neat, and unforced, not at all 
loud and decisive, but had the temperance, smoothness, and dignified ease 
of one who remembered that he was a gentleman.” 


Besides his dramatic works, he was the author of several poems, a 
translation of Terence, which has been much praised, and of Horace’s 
‘Art of Poetry,’ very successful in its day. But his fame at the 
present time rests entirely upon his two comedies, ‘The Jealous 
Wife’ and ‘The Clandestine Marriage, the merits of which have 
been already glanced at. . 

The younger Colman now mounted as monarch that managerial 
throne upon which he had sat as regent since his father’s affliction, and 
continued his career of dramatic authorship with unflagging industry. 

In 1787, he wrote his musical drama of ‘Inkle and Yarico,’ which 
long kept the stage asa favourite stock piece,—it was founded upon 
a story in No. 11 of the Spectator ; ‘ Ways and Means,’ a comedy ; ‘ The 
Battle of Hexham,’ an historical drama of the Wars of the Roses; 
‘The Surrender of Calais,’ ditto, of the time of Edward III.; ‘The 
Mountaineers, a melodrama, long a favourite with tragedians for the 
bombastic part of Octavian; ‘New Hay at the Old Market,’ a 
burlesque piece, afterwards altered to ‘Sylvester Daggerwood,’ 
followed in succession in the years 1788-9-91-93-95. 

1796 saw the production of his famous ‘Iron Chest,’ founded 
upon Godwin’s ‘Caleb Williams,’ a play which Kean’s wonderful 
acting in Sir Edward Mortimer rendered a favourite with our fathers. 
But never was there a more direful failure than its first representation 
at Drury Lane, March 12th 1796. Kemble, who undertook the 
principal part, was suffering from illness, and was taking opium pills 
when the curtain rose. His performance was heavy, monotonous and 
lifeless, and a complete fiasco was the result. Colman published the 
play, with a long preface in which he vented his wrath in a most 
savage attack upon the actor. A few extracts from this famous 
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pamphlet may not prove uninteresting as a specimen of the author's 
style, and as an account of the performance :— 


“Tam too callous now to be annoyed by these innumerable gnats and 
insects who daily dart their impotent stings on the literary traveller, 
and too knowing to dismount and waste any time in whipping grasshoppers, 
but here is ascowling, sullen, black bull, right athwart my road; a monster 
of magnitude of the Beotian breed, perplexing me in my wanderings 
through the entangled labyrinth of Drury. He stands sulkily before me, 
with sides seemingly impenetrable to any lash, and tougher than the dun 
cow of Warwick; his front confronting the brazen bull of Perielus! He 
has bellowed, gentlemen, yea, he hath bellowed a dismal sound! a hollow, 
unvaried tone, heaved from his very midriff, and striking the listener 
with torpor. Would I could pass the animal quietly for my own sake and 
for his, by Jupiter! I repeat it; I would not willingly harm the bull. I 
delight not in baiting him. I would go as gently by him as by the ass 
that grazes on the common, but he has obstinately blocked my way; he 
hasalready tossed me severely. I must make an effort, or he battles me down 
and leaves me to bite the dust . .. . As our language is said to have sunk 
beneath the vast conception of Milton, so does the modesty of Nature 
suffer a depression beneath the unwieldy imaginings of Mr. Kemble. He 
seldom deigns to accompany the goddess in her ordinary walks, when she 
decently paces the regular path with a sober step and a straight person; 
but he kindly assists her when she is doubtless in need of assistance, when 
she appears out of her way, crazy, and crooked. . . . In short, Mr. Kemble is 
a lusus natwre ; and were Mr. Kemble sewed up in a skin to act ahogina 
pantomime, he would act a hog better with six legs than a hog with four.” 


Describing the performance, he says :— 


~ “The spectator, who gaped with expectation at his first appearance, 
yawned with lassitude before his first exit. It seemed that illness had 
totally incapacitated him from performing the business he had undertaken. 
For his mere illness he was entitled to pity, for his conduct under it, he 
undoubtedly deserved censure.” 


At the end of the fiyst act, Colman requests that an apology 
shall be made, but Kemble absolutely refuses. 

“ Miserably and most heavily did he proceed; he groaned, he 
lagged, he coughed, he wheezed, he winced!” At length, after the 
audience had pretty warmly expressed their disgust, he went forward 
and craved their indulgence. But the play was condemned. After a 


week’s interval, he again appeared in the part, but was worse than 
ever :— 


“His emotions and passions were so rare and so feeble that they 
seasoned his general insipidity like a single grain of wretched pepper 
thrown into the largest dose of water-gruel. For the most part he toiled 
on line after line, in a dull current of undiversified sound, which stole on 
the ear far more drowsily than the distant murmurings of Lethe, with no 
attempt to break the lulling stream or check its sleep-inviting course. 
Frogs in a marsh, flies in a bottle, wind ina crevice, a preacher in a field, 


the drone of a bagpipe, all, all yielded to the inimitable soporific monotony 
of Mr. Kemble.” 
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Colman always accused Kemble of having purposely brought about 
the condemnation of the play, and accounted for it by the following 
anecdote, which likewise affords a picture of the drinking habits of 
the day :—Colman invited Kemble to dine with him, to read to him 
the MS. of ‘The Iron Chest.’ During the reading Kemble became 
gloomy ; it was several times suspended to pass the bottle; they sat 
together drinking the whole of that night and the following day, 
dozing and reviving again through the whole of that night. At 
about four, they both awoke simultaneously, and regarded each other 
with an unmeaning stare. “What are you staring at?” cried 
Colman nervously, “your eyes are on fire! By , Kemble, I 
believe you are the devil incarnate!” 

Six months after its failure, it was reproduced at the Haymarket, 
with Elliston, who had made his début in London a few months: 
previously and was completely successful. Kean afterwards numbered 
Sir Edward Mortimer amongst his greatest efforts, and from that. 
period until very recently it has been a favourite part with alt 
heavy tragedians. But the play thoroughly deserved its first con- 
demnation ; it is poor stuff, stilted and unnatural both in language, 
character, and sentiment, and little likely ever to be again tolerated by 
the public. 

In 1797 Colman produced at the Haymarket his celebrated comedy 
of ‘The Heir at Law,’ a play with which a favourite comedian 
has so recently familiarised the public upon those same boards, that any 
discussion of its merits would be waste of time. The name of the 
celebrated pedant who, comic as he may be, is so obsolete as to be 
little understood in the present day, was adopted from Voltaire’s great 
optimist, but the character is taken bodily from an old comedy 
entitled ‘Fortune in her Wits, a translation of Abraham Cowley’s. 
Latin comedy ‘ Naufragium Joculare, in which are a tutor and his 
pupil, the former with his mouth always full of quotations. His 
next work was the old spectacular melodrama of ‘ Blue Beard’ written 
for Drury Lane. This was followed by the old familiar farce, ‘ Blue 
Devils,’ and another entitled ‘The Irishman in Italy.’ Irish comedians 
still revel in the character of Paddy O’Rafferty, but this piece is now 
played under the name of ‘Born to Good Luck.’ Johnstone was 
the original Paddy, and it is said his singing of the following song, 
which is a capital specimen of Colman’s comic writing, was exqui- 
sitely droll. The song is addressed to an old woman to whom he is 


paying court for the sake of her money. The lines in italics are, of 
course, asides :— 





“The sweet kiss of my dear—is like musty old hay, 
She’s as lovely as morning—a morning that’s grey ; 
Nature’s sweet red and white in her countenance lies ; 
For she’s white in the lips and she’s red in the eyes. 
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Your look is just that which is majesty styled ; 
So awful—it frightens man, woman, and child ; 
I'd wed you in church just to show my regard; 
Then lovingly—bury you in the churchyard.” 


Between each line was a fal-de-ral-la burden. 


The year 1800 witnessed the production of ‘The Poor Gentle- 
man,’ with Munden, Lewis, Fawcett, and Mrs. Mattocks in the cast. 
What a difference to that of a recent revival! It is not a good 
work, the two parts of Cornet Ollapod and Miss Lucretia M’Tabb, 
which are wonderfully droll, being the only redeeming points. John 
Reeve was the last representative of the famous apothecary ; the part 
died with him. This was followed by ‘ The Review, or the Wags of 
Windsor,’ another old friend. It was little better, however, than a 
bundle of plagiarisms; the famous Caleb Quotem appears to have been 
taken with scarcely an alteration from a farce entitled ‘ Throw Physic 
to the Dogs, which had failed a season or two previously. The 
songs were composed by Dr. Arnold. There were besides two other 
spectacular dramas for the big houses, ‘Feudal Times,’ and ‘The 
Forty Thieves.’ 

On the 5th of March, 1803, the celebrated comedy of ‘ John Bull’ 
was produced at Covent Garden, with Fawcett in Job Thornberry ; 
Lewis, the Hon. Tom Shuffleton ; Johnstone, Dennis Brulgruddery ; 
Blanchard, Sir Simon Rochdale ; Emery, Dan ; Cooke, Peregrine ; and 
the other parts equally well cast. 


“ Cooke said,” to quote Geneste, “ We got‘ John Bull’ from Colman act by 
act as he wanted money, but the last act did not come; and Harris refused 
to make any further advances—at lasi, necessity drove Colman to make a 
finish, and he wrote the fifth act in one night on separate pieces of paper— 
as he filled one piece after the other he threw them on the floor, and finish- 
ing his liquor, went to bed. Harris, who impatiently expected the dénowment 
of the play, according to promise, sent Fawcett to Colman, whom he found 
in bed. By his direction Fawcett picked up the scraps and brought them 
to the theatre.” 

‘John Bull’ was Colman’s greatest success; and perhaps it is his 
best work. Job Thornberry, which has recently been excellently 
rendered by Mr. Phelps, is a powerfully drawn character, and there is 
much humour in Dennis and Mrs. Brulgruddery ; but the character 
of Peregrine is in the worst style of stilted sentiment. The same 
remark applies to almost all his serious personages; they are like 
Joseph Surface—men of sentiment, and their utterances are about as 
real as those of that polished hypocrite; modern managers have very 
wisely cut down this twaddle to the smallest proportions; moral 
platitudes flowed by the stream from Colman’s pen. “Those who 
have most virtue in their mouths have least of it in their bosoms,” 
says Goldsmith’s Young Marlow. Colman was a shining example 
of the adage; but the whine and bombast won applause in his day. 
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This comedy was highly remunerative to the author. The mode 
of payment at that time for dramatic productions was :—three hundred 
guineas on the first nine nights, which averaged 33/. 6s. 8d. per 
night, one hundred on the twentieth night, and one hundred and 
fifty for the copyright. For ‘The Poor Gentleman,’ and ‘Who 
wants a Guinea?’ he received five hundred and fifty each, but for 
‘John Bull, which ran forty-seven nights,—a great run in those 
days,—he netted in all twelve hundred. 

In that same year, 1803, the elder Matthews, whom Colman en- 
gaged out of Tate Wilkinson’s York company, made his first bow to a 
London audience as Jabel, in “The Jew,’ and Lingo in O’Keefe’s 
‘ Agreeable Surprise ;’ and two years afterwards, Liston made his début 
as Sheepface in ‘The Village Lawyer.’ 

That season of 1805 was marked by the drollest riot in theatrical 
annals, Some years previously, Foote had produced a burlesque 
piece, the authorship of which is unknown to this day, entitled ‘The 
Tailors, or a Tragedy for Warm Weather.’ The satire of the piece 
appears to have given great umbrage to the craft from which it was 
named. Dowton announced its revival for his benefit, an announce- 
ment which roused the furious indignation of the knights of the 
needle; they held a meeting and vowed to oppose it with might and 
main ; menacing letters were written to the beneficiare informing him 
that seventeen thousand tailors would attend to hiss and hoot the 
play. One, who signed himself “ Dears,” wrote to inform one of the 
proprietors of the theatre that ten thousand more could be there if 
necessary. In defiance of these doughty threats, however, the bill 
was unchanged. But when the night came it was soon discovered 
that the brotherhood meant deeds as well as words. In the gallery 
they contrived to secure every seat except two, and to monopolise 
nearly every other part of the house. Dowton’s appearance was the 
signal for the uproar to begin ; a pair of shears was thrown at him; he 
offered twenty pounds reward to any person who would point out the 
offender, but no person. would betray him. Finding the audience 
would not listen to a word, Dowton offered to change the piece to 
‘The Village Lawyer, but the riot had assumed proportions too 
formidable to be appeased, and the uproar within was sustained by 
mobs of tailors without. A magistrate was sent for, special constables 
called out, but they were helpless against the numbers of the rioters, 
and the disturbance continued to increase until the arrival of a troop 
of Life Guards, who seized sixteen and put the remainder to flight. 

In 1807 Colman brought Charles Young to the Haymarket; his 
first performance was Hamlet. The season of 1808 opened with 
Young, Fawcett, Matthews, and Liston. Whata galaxy! It makes 
one wish one had been born a hundred years ago. Previously to this 
time Colman had taken his brother-in-law, Morris, ard two others into 
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partnership ; an act which thereafter brought him into endless troubles 
and litigation, deranged the theatre, once closed its doors for some 
time, sent him to the King’s Bench, and ultimately compelled him 
to relinquish the management. 

His first wife being dead, he married, in 1809, Mrs. Gibbs, an 
actress and a most amiable lady. In the meantime he continued to 
supply pieces both for his own and the patent theatres, among others 
now forgotten, 2 musical drama, ‘The Africans; or Love, War, and 
Duty,’ and a burlesque, ‘The Quadrupeds,’ the object of which was to 
satirize the introduction of horses, elephants, and other animals upon 
the stages of the patent theatres, for such degradations were inflicted 
on those classic temples even in “ the palmy days.” 

By 1811 the disputes between the proprietors had grown to such a 
height that the theatre remained closed for the season and did not re- 
open until the 16th of June of the following year. In 1816 it opened 
with the following company, Fawcett, Jones, Terry, Tokely, Russell, 
Duresset, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Gibbs, and Miss Copeland, 
afterwards so celebrated as Mrs. Fitzwilliam, etc. etc. In 1817, 
Colman, whose pen had been at rest some time, wrote ‘The Actor of 
All-work’ for Matthews, and gave that comedian an excellent oppor- 
tunity of displaying his versatility. In 1819 he published his 
‘Broad Grins,’ ludicrous stories in verse, and such verse !—these 
have been admirably travestied in the ‘ Rejected Addresses, —and in 
1820 a farce called ‘ X, Y, Z.’ 

Like Foote, the Colmans kept the Haymarket open almost entirely 
with their own productions. Indeed the younger one was too jealous 
of his brother authors to care to admit them upon his ground. The 
success of Boaden’s ‘ Italian Monk’ irritated him exceedingly. “ D—— 
the fellow,” he said the next morning, “ we shall now be pestered with 
his plays year after year.’ He underrated every contemporary 
dramatist, even Sheridan, for whom in all respects he believed himself 
to be more than a match. Both in writing and conversation he was 
ever straining after wit and would sacrifice his best friend to a pun ; 
but it was only in that lower form of esprit he excelled. Nevertheless, 
he said very good things at times. 

He and Bannister were dining one day with Lord Erskine, the ex- 
Chancellor, who in the course of conversation boasted that he kept on 
his pasture-land nearly one thousand sheep. ‘I perceive, then,” said 
Colman, “ your Lordship has still an eye on the woolsack.” 

An actress named Wall, who had been for many seasons connected 
with the Haymarket, having died, the news was brought to Colman, 
who on hearing it inquired if any bills had been stuck up. The 
messenger replied in the negative, and asked the reason of the question. 


“They generally stick up bills on a dead wall, don’t they ?” replied 
Colman. 
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Liston and his wife,—the latter was very little——had been dining 
with him. When preparing to leave, Liston said, “Come Mrs. L., let 
us be going.” “ Mrs. L. (ell), indeed !” cried Colman, “ Mrs. Inch, 
you mean.” 

A debutant was making his first appearance in Octavian, in ‘ The 
Mountaineers.’ It was very soon evident that he was a failure ; 


Colman was fidgetting about in a great state of uneasiness when the 
actor came to the line— 


“T shall weep soon, and then I shall be better.” 





“Tl be d 
the manager. 

He was in the habit of sitting up exceedingly late and rising at a 
corresponding hour of the day. One afternoon, Theodore Hook called 
upon him and found him still in bed. ‘ What’s the hour?” asked 
Colman of his valet. “Past three, sir,’ was the reply. “Does 
Mr. Hook suppose I rise with the lark? ask him to return at any 
reasonable hour and I shail be glad to see him,” answered the wit. 

While on a visit to Lord North he and some others, strolling through 
the family portrait gallery, came upon the picture of a late lord with 
a long white wand in his hand. One of the party asked him the 
meaning of this. “ Egad ! I don’t know,” he answered ; “ but I suppose 
it represents the North Pole.” 

In 1826 he was appointed by George the Fourth to the post of 
Lieutenant of His Majesty's Guard of Yeomen of the Guard. “ Your 
uniform, George, is not so well made,” said the King, “ and I don’t see 
the hooks and eyes.” On which Colman, unhooking the coat, replied, 
“ Here are my eyes, where are yours ?” 

“ Why, Colman, you are older than I am,” said the Prince Regent, 
one day. “ Oh no, sir, I could not take the liberty of coming into the 
world before your Royal Highness.” 

Colman was a bon vivant and an intimate companion of the 
Prince Regent and the royal dukes. In the year 1811, being then in 
the King’s Bench, the Duke of York, who was his fast friend, 
obtained for him a day’s liberty that he might dine at Carlton House. 
He accompanied the Duke thither, and on walking through the 
apartments with him, remarked, “ What excellent lodgings; I have 
nothing like them in the King’s Bench!” After dinner he exclaimed 
“Eh! why this ¢s wine; pray do tell me, who is that fine looking 
fellow at the head of the table?” “Hush, George,” answered the good- 
natured Duke, “you'll get into a scrape.” “No, no,” said Colman 
in a louder voice; “I am come to enjoy myself, and I want to know 
who that fine, square-shouldered, magnificent fellow is at the head 
of the table?” “Be quiet, George,” interrupted the Duke, “you 
know it is the Prince.” “Why, then,” continued Colman, still louder, 


if you will, if you weep your eyes out,” muttered 
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“he is your elder brother. I declare he don’t look half your age! 
Well, I remember the time when he sang a good song! and as I am 
come out for a lark for only one day, if he is the same fellow he used 
to be, he would not refuse an old playfellow!” The Prince laughed, 
and sang. “ What a magnificent voice!” exclaimed Colman. “I have 
heard nothing to be compared to it for years. Such expression, too! 
T'll be if I don’t engage him for my theatre !” 

This anecdote is in Peake’s ‘ Memoirs of the Colman Family,’ where 
its truth is vouched for by a gentleman who was present at the dinner. 

His vanity was inordinate ; he would be talked of; he would be in 
men’s mouths. When in later years he was in danger of being forgotten, 
he wrote anonymous abuse of himself to bring his name before the 
public. He was an affable and jovial manager. There was a famous 
theatrical club held, nightly, at the back of the stage, to which several 
of the leading literary men of the day belonged. It opened at the end 
of the second act and closed with the theatre. Ladies were admitted 
and the chair was taken in succession by the different members. But 
he was at times selfish and ungenerous in his dealings. When poor 
O'Keefe, who had lost his sight, was about to publish an edition of 
his works by subscription, he applied to Colman for permission to print 
‘The Dead Alive, ‘The Son-in-law, ‘The Agreeable Surprise, 
‘Peeping Tom,’ and ‘The Young Quaker,’ which he had sold to his 
father for a mere trifle. His request was refused, although the 
fourteen years which then limited literary copyright had expired. This 
law, however, did not apply to the stage, but only to the publisher. 

In 1824 he was appointed to the office of examiner of plays, and 
exercised his power with a despotism that made him the terror of 
authors, managers, and actors. Having been a great sinner against 
propriety himself, he was proportionately rigorous against all other 
offenders. All “damns,” and “demmes” were ruthlessly expunged, and 
ever such words as “Providence, Heaven, Hell, and ‘Oh ud!” were for- 
bidden. He would not allow a song or glee to be introduced, or even an 
address to be spoken on the stage until it had first passed through his 
hands—and left there his two-guinea fee. He even attempted to 
bring oratorios and Matthews’s ‘At Home’ under his avaricious juris- 
diction, but in this he was defeated. 

He died on the 17th of October, 1836, and was buried beside his 
father in Kensington Church. 
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Sketches among the Spanish Poor. 


—_—— 


Part III. 


ANECDOTES OF THE POOR—THE OLD AND THE NEW REVENGE. 


Spain has seen rougher and wilder doings, acts of violence more 
frequent and terrible, than, perhaps, any other European nation. A 
naturally impulsive, wild, and lawless population has been absolutely 
left to itself until now, and, deprived of religion and education, with 
a succession of vicious and tyrannical governments, bad cottages, and 
an inefficient police, what could be expected but an enormous amount 
of crime, superstition, and licence among the masses ? 

It is, indeed, a marvel, not that there has been and is so much, but 
that there has been and is s0 little crime. 

Thirty years ago, when the rural police were all but unknown, 
when the force of civil guards was in its infancy, crimes such as 
murder, or rather manslaughter, and highway robbery were the rule 
rather than the exception. Witness the thousands of little crosses 
set up on rough heaps of stone, and inscribed with the words 


“PRAY FOR THE SOUL OF 
(Here follow name or initials), 
KILLED HERE, 

(Date.) 
at? &” 


And consider also the facilities for crimes of violence or robbery; the 
leagues upon leagues of lonely hills and wastes, tenanted only by the 
vulture and the bustard; the rocky defiles, clothed in luxuriant and 
dark thickets of clustering, overhanging woodland ; the tangled glens, 
the wild hill-villages, 

To sit with an old Spanish peasant and his wife over their blue- 
flickering charcoal fire, and, while the pot is simmering for the cena, 
or supper, to hear them pour out their tales of olden days, has been 
one of my great interests in this country. Vividly does it come 
before you what the country was; and right thankful is one to be 
able to chronicle, with a truthful pen, the fact that things are mend- 
ing; from the workhouse, the barrack—nay, even the convict prison 
—a tide of educated lads and men is flowing out into the length and 
breadth of the land; and a truer, simpler faith is, not swiftly, but, 
I believe, surely supplanting the ancient superstition. 

The old system of eye for eye, tooth for tooth—the old system of 
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family feuds carried on from generation to generation, was a wild, 
stern, and terrible one. Men had, and with good reason, no confi- 
dence in the law, and took the punishments of their own wrongs into 
their own hands in those olden days of the evil deed, the hot pursuit, 
the short, sharp, sudden retribution with the dagger or the jagged 
flint-stone. Nor have those days wholly gone by, but going by they 
surely are. It is but a few weeks since that I witnessed two living 
witnesses to the brutalised nature of some of the masses. A man 
was brought into Cartagena Hospital, a mass of blood and bruises, his 
nose smashed, one eye knocked out, his jaw broken ; his adversary, in 
a quarrel about some black-browed Murcian girl, having felled him to 
the earth, and beaten his face into a pulp. He recovered; the magis- 
trate, the police, the sister of charity begged him to yield up the name 
of his foe. “No,” said he, with a vague idea, perhaps, of honour ; “ I 
shall take my own revenge !” 

Not many weeks since, a man was absolutely stoned to death at a 
lone spot on the shores of the Mediterranean near Alicante; and I 
myself saw another man brought into hospital whose features were 
undistinguishable ; his face, as he lay groaning, unable to utter an 
articulate sound, was, as I saw it by the dim light of the mariposa, a 
hospital rushlight, one mass of pulped flesh and shivered jaw-bone. 

Thirty years ago, the brother of a man, now a shell-fish seller on 


_ Cadiz Wharf, was killed in a low venta near Port St. Mary, after a 


fair stand-up fight with the knife, which, to peasant-moralists, is not 
unfair, or even wrong; it is a “ lastimia,” a “great pity,” say the 
women, as they weep and wring their hands. The manslayer fled to 
Cowaba, gin on shoulder, on foot: the brother pursued him thither. 
The brother dead was “‘his blood,” and had left a widow big with 
child. He found the slayer of his brother, in the rich glow of the 
autumn evening, loosening the cracking earth at the feet of the glaucous 
olives. ‘ Lie down, you dog,” he said, presenting his piece. The man 
obeyed; the avenger beat him awfully, then took a rope from his 
pocket and bound the fellow’s hands, then tied him to his own waist, 
and dragged him, a mass of blood, earth, tattered clothes, and bruises, 
to the jail of Cowaba. Then he sent for his own bed—no confidence 
in bolts, or bars, or prison officials !—and, tied to his prisoner, passed 
the night beside him. 

The poor wretch begged for mercy ; he had begged for mercy all 
along the road. The avenger said, “ Yes, I shall grant you mercy.” 
He begged for forgiveness. ‘‘ Yes, I shall forgive you.” 

He prosecuted with relentless persistency. The manslayer was 
condemned to death, and was hung or garotted. 

“And now,” said the brother, “I grant you mercy.” 

This was but thirty years ago! 

Here are one or two more stories of past days. Thirty years ego, 
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José was the finest, bravest, and comeliest boatman in Cadiz 
Harbour. A woman, older than himself, conceived a violent passion 
for him, but he could not return it. They met, however, and sooner 
than lose him altogether, she offered to become his mistress. This, 
too, he refused, loving another ; but the two often drank together in 
the painted wine-stalls that line the mole. She offered—a common 
custom still in Spain—to change glasses, which was done. In a short 
time José was stupid: to his slumber succeeded madness. He died 
within seven months in the paupers’ lunatic asylum. His nephew is 
now a Cadiz boatman, having succeeded to his uncle’s boats. 

The advice of the old-fashioned Spanish “doctor and bleeder,” or 
“barber and bleeder,” to the Spanish poor on the matter was some- 
what rough. Speaking generally, he was wont to say, ‘“‘ Only laugh 
at poisoning : poison is only a strong opium, given by the women to 
the men to make them their tools.” Poisons, or opiums, or cantharides 
were generally resorted to in love affairs. 

Twenty years ago, a woman of bad character in Port St. Mary 
became enamoured of a fisherman in the same town, and pursued him 
everywhere, but could not win his person or heart. At last, she per- 
suaded him to drink with her. Just as the campana de las dnimas 
(bell for the prayers for the souls) began to ring from the old church 
tower, summoning all the faithful to repeat their three Ave Marias 
and three Padre nuestros for the souls of the dead, the two went 
home together, the man intoxicated. At two in the morning he began 
crying out like one possessed, then became speechless, spat matter of 
lead colour, his tongue swelling to such a size as to loll out of his 
mouth. A doctor was summoned, who attempted to bleed the 
sufferer. No blood would flow. Next morning, as the sun rose, he 
died. 

The woman went about looking like a loca, said my informant ; 
then, at last, escaped in a coal-brig to Malaga. The dead man’s 
brother followed her. She was tried, but, though it was, said the 
judge, a suspecha muy clara, she was acquitted for want of sufficient 
evidence. 

Among the finest qualities of the Spanish poor, past and present, 
must be reckoned their passionate and deep-seated attachments to the 
members of their own family, and their own town or village. There 
is no system, alas, of out-door relief ; and many, when sick, hate the 
idea of going to the nearest hospital. Hence, the relations must come 
to the rescue; which they do. One member of the family gives a 
penny, another a penny, a third food, and so the sick man is kept 
alive, and tended kindly and carefully at home. Again, a woman, 
some poor mother, whose son has drawn an unlucky number, goes to 
the town whither he has been taken, to see the last of her darling. 


She has a distant relation there; she needs no more; for her home 
VOL. XLVI. 
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and food, though that relation be a beggar, will be offered to her 
cordially, and accepted humbly. “She is one of us; she is of our 
blood.” 

Of old, Spanish roads, and even highways, were very unsafe. 
There were no coaches, and the traveller must have, therefore, a 
guard. An old man, called André, who now is keeper of the turn- 
box for foundJing children at the hospital in Port St. Mary, was, fifty 
years since, the most trusted guard on the road from Port St. Mary 
to San Lucar. He had a noted gun, which always killed its man ; he 
was the crack shot, and dreaded by all the robbers. One day, on the 
road, he went in and slept at a small wayside wine-shop, hanging up 
his alforjas, or saddle-bags, containing two fowls and bréad, over his 
head. Awaking, the alforjas were gone. He can never forget this— 
that he, the dread of all the robbers, sleeping with his gun under his 
arm, should be robbed; and the old man, a fine, well-built, keen- 
eyed, hale old fellow of eighty-five, still tells the story of the number 
of men killed by his hand, and the one case in which he was robbed, 
with tears in his eyes. 

This old fellow, in reward for his services, received the post of 
trumpeter to the bull-ring from the aywntamiento, and held it until 
he could blow no more. He was also, thirty years ago, the first 
sereno, or night-watchman, in Port St. Mary, when the streets were 
unpaved and unlighted. One night, being on his rounds, he heard 
footsteps; challenged; got no answer. At last, by his flickering 
hand-light, he saw a well-known bull, which used often to wander the 
streets of the Port at night in search of stray cows, and was known 
by the cognomen of capa negra, coming straight towards him. Quick 
as thought, dropping his lantern, he swarmed up one of the iron 
window-frames. To his surprise the bull quietly lay down at the foot 
of the window, and Andxé was a prisoner—up a tree, in fact, until 
morning! “TI never,” said he to me, “felt such an infernal fool as I 
did all that night !” 

The amusements of the Spanish poor are of the simplest and 
rudest order: the bull and cock fights; the rosarios, and other 
religious processions ; gambling (chiefly with dominoes or cards) ; the 
wine-shop, and the fairs, and the “ loose bulls,” or gallumbos. Add 
to these a rough sort of bat, trap, and ball, and the game of “rough 
bowls,” and the list is complete. 

Of the bull-fights I shall say nothing, save that then every peasant 
lays aside his frugal habits, takes out an ounce of gold from his purse 
girt around his waist, puts on gay attire, and ruffles it in wine-shop 
and the ring. The ladies of the higher class are fast ceasing to 
attend the bull-fights. 

The cock-fights are matters of gambling; they are chiefly found 
in Biscaya and other northern provinces, and the fights are conducted 
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on the same principles as those in England. But most of the Anda- 
lucian towns have their cock-fight on Sundays. 

The rosarios are processions of priests and children, lighted tapers 
and ghastly crucifixes, which take place about every three months. In 
these the long line promenades the streets of the town at set of 
sun; the priests pray; the children, and some two or three hundred 
“ devoted” women bringing up the rear, join in the responses “ Ave 
Maria, inadre de Dios,” and the like; the men, hats off, stand idly, 
as lookers on, at the door of shop or wine-store. The town pro- 
menaded, the children are treated to a sermon, and at or about seven 
o'clock at night the ceremony is over. It is enough; the town is 
saved; the evil is averted ; the blessing will come; for have not the 
priests prayed for the town ? 

A word about gambling, wine-shops, fairs, and gallwmbos :— 

From his childhood, in city or provincial town, the peasant is 
brought up to find excitement, with the accompanying glow of suc- 
cess or chill of disappointment in staking his all upon chance—the 
turn of a lottery ticket, the face of a domino, the throw of the dice. 

At early morning, when the bells clang out for the misa, and the 
faithful go to prayers, the seller of lottery tickets stands at the church 
steps, with his weary and monotonous cry, “ Cuatro mil reales por 
una peseta,” this with reference to the provincial lottery ; or (great 
prize indeed!) “La suerte de quinientos mil duros,” i.e., the chance 
sold here of 500,000 dollars, in reference to the large government 
lotteries of Madrid. These lotteries are legally organized, and fairly 
and justly ordered ; but this gaming system impoverishes the poor and 
middle classes, and the Government is no great gainer by the trans- 
action. ‘The poor man buys his ticket; or, if he cannot afford a 
whole ticket, he clubs with his fellows, and so obtains a share. The 
dominoes are found on every tavern table; the pack of cards is well 
worn with constant use, at the bottom of the peasant’s pocket, or in 
the ample rim of his hat. 

The little child of four years old is led by its mother to the 
roulette, or turn-wheel, and stakes its one farthing for a chance of two 
sweet biscuits. 

The peasant, save at fair times, is far too frugal to be a drunkard ; 
frugality is one of his leading characteristics—I mean a sparing use 
of luxuries. True, in the mining districts the last farthing is spent 
each day by the wild young Andaluz miners, but many of the poor 
are very saving; and, in this land of ever-shining sun, soft airs, and 
little rain, a pair of sandals, linen shirt, rough jacket and trousers 
—add the pork-pie hat, or sombrero, or in lieu of #, a handkerchief 
of many colours knotted around his head—are all that the outer man 
needs, while bread, fruit, and water sustain life. Still, at feast or 
fair time, the peasant dons his best suit, and ruffles it right gaily in 
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venta, or ventorillo, or tienda de vinos; he, however, although 
drinking freely, and sometimes to excess, is rarely an habitual 
deunkard. In the wine-shop he quaffs his rich Val de Peiias with 
the black-eyed girl of his choice, or montilla with hig fellow-men. 
But soon he turns to cigarette and dominoes, and plain cold spring 
water, and if he should get drunk he is heartily ashamed of it on the 
morrow. 

The fairs are the peasants’ delight: some of these are conducted 
on a scale of great magnificence: they are (witness that of Albacete) 
the time of year when all the business is done, all the pleasure is 
obtained. The farmer at the annual fair sells or buys his mules or 
wheat, as the case may suit; the housewife lays in her store of cheese, 
crockery, dried fruits, dresses, &c., to last her humble household for the 
whole year. These annual fairs, or statute fairs, show a low state of 
organization in the country, and a weak, old-world system of trading. 
They are, to Spain of to-day, what the statute fairs were to England 
some hundreds of years ago. 

In spring, in southern Spain, the old custom of turning a bull into 
the streets at night, held only by a long string tied to his horns, is 
still extant. This ceremony is called “ Gallwmbo,” and may be seen 
in its perfection in the old-fashioned town of Port St. Mary. At 
nine of night the streets are lit up with pitch and charcoal and 
wood fires: they are lined with hundreds of men and boys; the 
fair ones and the better class gaze on the spectacle from the balco- 
nies. The bull, a young one, is led into the street ; the men buffet 
and swear and scream at him. He blunders into a doorway, and is 
dragged out; smashes a glass window, and is cursed for his pains ; 
chases some one specially obnoxious to him down the street, amid the 
roars and shouts of the frightened and fugitive crowd. At last he 
makes at the fires and overturns them, and singes himself. The lurid 
glow cast upon the wild faces, the shouts, the rushes, no pen can 
describe. Generally, one or two men per night are put hors de 
combat by the bull. ; 

He is ever a lover of noise, confusion, gay colours, glitter, music, 
and shouting, especially if to these be added a spice of personal 
danger, is our Spanish peasant. 

Open-air theatres are found—mere tents—on the outskirts of many 
of the provincial towns, and the usual “run of things” is a love in- 
trigue, a forgery, by means of which last much money is obtained. 
And then, to give the whole affair a moral tone, a skeleton appears, 
and ‘first tickles gently, then seizes and flings to earth the forger 
and adulterer, while the crowd of open-mouthed peasants applaud 
loudly. 

As a rule, the Spanish poor are not revengeful; their deeds of 
blood are committed in the blind fury of passion. At such a 
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moment the Christian motto, “ Parcere subjectis,” is wholly forgotten. 
The other day, in a tour in the province of Seville, two men quar- 
relled, and the one drawing his knife, the other fled for his life. His 
foe pursued him and caught him. Kneeling beneath the market- 
cross, he begged for mercy. But no; blood was up, and the unhappy 
victim was stabbed in heart, bowels, arm, brain—half-a-dozen thrusts, 
in fact, had deprived him of life. 

This was a quarrel about a girl; and, as the Spanish and Eng- 
lish proverb agrees, “A woman’s hair draws more than a yoke of 
oxen.” 

Wonderfully ready are the Spanish peasantry to be loyal, to pin 
their faith on some one whom they feel to be, or who possibly is, 
their superior in talent, affection, or courage. Thus, when his ideal 
disappointed him and turned him out of doors, I have seen a Spanish 
peasant burst into tears, simply because the man on whom he had 
pinned all his faith, and on whom his heart centred, forgot himself 
for a moment in a burst of anger! This willingness of the poor to 
be led, surely is the secret of the success of the Carlist leaders, to a 
certain extent, with their rude followers. 

A Gallician robber, who acted as guide to a friend of my own, was 
a very fine and noble character. He was imprisoned, but received a 
reprieve, and, on the principle of “Set a thief to catch a thief,” was 
made guard of a certain lonely road. One day a traveller, while 
Pepe and he were sleeping in a venta on Pepe’s beat, was robbed. 
Pepe was suspected, and discharged from office, although he had 
been a most trustworthy fellow, and had had nothing whatever to do 
with the theft. The moment he found himself distrusted he, as would 
most truly noble and sensitive natures, sank in his own esteem, and 
turned robber again. On one occasion he went to prison to see some 
girl he had loved, and found, to his surprise, one of his old com- 
panions. Instantly, hearing that he was a prisoner, and poor, he 
emptied his whole purse of golden pieces into the hands of his ci-devant 
comrade. 

In coarseness of jest and general language the Spanish poor—and, 
to a certain extent, the well-to-do classes also—hardly have their 
equal. “I did not think she was large enough with child to have been 
confined so soon,” would be said to a man before his wife’s presence! 

The obscene jest and the double entendre form a great part of the 
light banter of both rich and poor. 

The language is something fearful. Among the poor the Spanish 
oaths “ Carajo” and “ Ponieta,” the root of which is in the vilest 
obscenity, are constantly on their lips. 

The lower middle classes, after the same fashion, and using the 
same awful oaths, swear incessantly. 

A man wants to open a door: it will not open. He instantly has 
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recourse to the following language: “ Carajo, you won’t open, won’t 
you? Dios mio” (my God), “qué ponieterra ! Santa Barbara ben- 
dita!” (blessed be Saint Barbara), “Come down with all the saints in 
heaven and open the door!” The door, by the aid of Saint Barbara, 
at last flies open, and the assailant says, “Alavado sea Dios” ie., 
“ God be praised !” 

This blending of the invocation of the saints, and even God Him- 
self, with words of the filthiest indecency, is, to my own mind, a proof 
of the sin and exceeding folly of making holy things so common. 
In a land where half the streets of town and city are called Jesus 
or Maria, where the wine-shops are called ‘‘ Wine-shop of St. Paul 
or St. Peter,” the reverence which should exist for holy names and 
things is at the lowest ebb. It may be asked, Is there any reverence 
at all for them ? 

Wittiness is a characteristic of the Spanish poor. Once, when 
engaged in taming a pair of wild hawks, I summoned to my aid a 
reputed connoisseur in the art of bird-taming. He, failing to make 
any impression on the moral of the birds, at last gave up the jo, 
saying, “ No vale nada la doctrina por estes pdjaros ; wna gente que 
no confiesa,” i.e., “ Doctrine is no good for these fellows; they are a 
race that never goes to confession.” 

When I pressed him as to what was to be done with the birds, said 
he, “Send them to share the convent” (an old, grey-stoned, semi- 
ruined building on the outskirts of the town) “ with the Jesuits.” 

The distrust of, and dislike to the tyranny of, the Church, are 
very marked and palpable features in the character and conversation 
of the Spanish peasant of to-day. True, the little children still run 
out from street corner and blind alley to kiss the hand of the passing 
priest, and beseech his blessing ; true, the women have in the houses, 
and pray to, the image of Christ, saint, virgin, or martyr; but, little 
by little, the male poor population is being alienated from the Church. 

They do not like the gradual return to place and power of the 
Jesuits; nay, the men detest it, and are not afraid openly to avow 
their detestation. But the women still, women-like, cling to the 
Church authority and the “sympathy of Santa Maria la Nirgen.” 
And here be it said, that, although in too many cases men of immoral 
lives, rendered necessarily immoral by the enforced system of celibacy 
in this eastern climate, yet that the priests are not bad or brutal. 
They constantly live in fornication, but, so far as their slender means 
allow, they are generous in an impulsive, seatterly, unorganized way 
to the poor. And they live, in a manner, up to their light—the false, 
flickering, and will-o’-the-wisp light that has been held before their 
eyes from their childhood. You enter a second-class carriage, and 
three priests, in their flowing canonicals, are the occupants. Each 
one has in his hands his open book of prayer, and is, in whispered or 
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muttered tones, praying—for it is the hour for prayer, and neither 
the screech of engine nor puff of cigar-smoke will divert them from 
their purpose. 

To his honour be it said, no priest ever jokes or makes light 
of the Sacrament of the Host, the culminating mystery, and sacra- 
vium of the Church. 

The vagabond boys make light of this, however; and, as among 
the Italian peasantry, you hear the words of blasphemy, “ Frita 
Hostia,” i.e. “Fried Host,” so you do in Spain. “ Frita hostia, 
maldita,” is no uncommon form of curse or execration, 

“Do they not visit the sick and the hospitals*” I inquired a few 
days since, speaking of the Jesuits, who had newly returned to a 
town wherein I was staying. ‘No,’ said my pleasant informant, 
“but they visit the semoritas.” “ And how will they live?” said I. 
“Oh, don’t you fear about them ; they will take very good care about 
the money part of the business.” 

The Roman Catholic Church in England does command respect; in 
Spain it does not to any great extent do so. 

There are many anecdotes of family love and ties of affection ; of 
the keen sense of justice felt by the Spanish poor; of their great and 
genial courtesy ; of their simple and sincere hospitality. As regards 
peasant morality, I will only say that, among the decent peasantry, 
the bearing of illegitimate children is not so common as in England. 

But the Church has not helped them, alas! to be either moral or 
educated ; and they feel, and are beginning to realise, this fact. 

Only a few nights since two Spanish peasants were sharing with 
me my humble supper. The church of the pueblo was opposite to our 
windows. Suddenly we heard loud shouts in children’s voices of 
“ Padrino, padrino !” 

“There's been a christening,’ said one of my guests, “and a 
musical one, for which I'll be bound fifty reals have been paid.” 

“Do the poor pay also ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” was the answer, “pay they must, or the cura won’t christen 
the child; they must pay at least a dollar.” 

Then, continuing, this peasant said: “ Were I a government 
minister, I'd knock down every church to-morrow; for una iglesia 
no hay mas que un grande comercio,” i.e., a church is no more than 
a great house of business. 

This is true. Everything has been, in the Spanish Church system, 
a matter of payment. If you can pay well for masses for the soul, 
for a grand funeral, for a musical christening, all is well; but if not 
you are simply “ left out in the cold.” 

Witness the funerals of the poor. No priest goes with the body ; 
no rites within the church walls attend it; no lights or gorgeous 
flower-covered coffins are seen as in the case of the rich. 
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No. The funeral of the poor is a sorry sight—a sorry sight indeed. 
The corpse of the poor man is thrown, wound in a sheet, into the 
coffin of the town council (a coffin kept for the use of the poor), 
and carried by four ruffians to the cemetery ; there is no religious 
ceremony ; arrived at the cemetery the poor man’s body is shot into a 
great, yawning, sandy pit; a quantity of quick-lime is heaped above 
it; the sand is scraped over; the thing is ended. 

Such is the burial of the poor—of those who, in colloquial language, 
cannot pay in Spain. 

The extortions of the Church upon the poor have been great—very 
great indeed. But a few months since a poor peasant-woman was 
unable to pay for the burial of her child, and so the cura refused to 
bury it. The little body lay stiff, cold, and putrefying ; at last the 
civil guards (noblest of the noble in Spain) broke open the gates of the 
cemetery and buried the child. 

This story surely shows that all sacred matteys have been made 
in this country completely matters of money; that the curates do 
not trust the word of the poor, for this cwra ev#lently believed that 
the woman had the money wherewith to buryyher child; that they 
rely too much on good works—“ you must fay your dollar” as a 
debt of gratitude to the Church ; and that under such a system the 
poor naturally writhe and are indignant—with good reason. 

Where, then, it will be asked, lies the hope of Spain ? 

The Church is hopelessly corrupt; the government a mere house of 
business to make money ; the upper-middle classes very corrupt. True. 
But the hope of Spain lies in the peasant-classes and those of the 
lower-middle class. 

A more Christian, noble spirit is creeping, slowly, but yet very 
surely, into the minds of the lower orders. And if you ask whence 
it comes, and how it comes, I can only say, in answer, that just as 
“the wind bloweth where it listeth . . . . nor canst thou tell whence 
it cometh, nor whither it goeth,” so neither can you tell whence 
cometh, or how will result, the growing Christian spirit among the 
down-trodden Spanish poor. 

Yet it is a fact that a better spirit is coming in, and is becoming 
prevalent among the people. 

As I commenced this paper by telling you the stories of the old, 
sad, hard, bitter Spanish revenge, let me conclude by telling you a 
story—only one—of the new revenge. 

In the rich province of Murcia, where there is neither winter, nor 
cloudy days, nor much of rain, two persons, a young man and a 
younger’ woman, were thrown together, loved one another, and were 
finally engaged. 

The 'Murcian girl of the lower class is, as a rule, very beautiful ; 
and_ Francisca was the belle of the village—the one moza whom, 
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above all, the mozos sought and loved. All wooed her; but Pedro 
won, as he believed, and with good cause, her heart and affections. 

He loved her so well that, as he said himself, “if he only heard the 
rustle of her dress passing by he couldn’t eat a morsel. 

The drawing of conscripts came; Pedro was poor; he drew an 
unlucky number; and not having the eighty dollars at hand (for 
how should he?) he went for a soldier—but not before Francisca 
had promised to be true to him—promised to be his wife when, if ever, 
he should return. 

He went to the wars—went with an aching heart. 

As a rule Spanish girls, of the lower order especially, are true as 
steel to one whom once they have loved. 

But poor Francisca was a woman after all, with all her sweet, pale, 
delicate face, now pensive in thought, now rippling over, and ablaze 
with laughter; her parents grew poorer and poorer; a rich man 
wooed her; she disregarded his attentions at first; but at last, 
hearing that her Pedro was dead or unfaithful—feeling the poverty 
of her parents, and urged by them to submit—she did submit to 
the addresses of her rich lover. 

She married him—married him, with an aching heart. 

Poor Pedro was wounded, and came home from the wars. He came, 
in haste, to claim his Francisca (as he thought her to be!): alas, she 
was married. He asked no more; he turned on his heel, he went to 
the mines—the sweltering, dusky, dreary mines of Cartagena—and 
there he sought for and obtained work. 

Weary was his day, and more weary still his night; the low, reck- 
less companions; their indecent talk; their jests about the holy 
and the pure in womanhood, all galled and vexed his heart and soul. 
Still, he toiled on there; living in his tiny shanty, on the outskirts 
of the roar and racket of the mine-machinery, tended by one old 
Spanish woman and her little daughter. 

Then came the end. Francisca and her husband came to live near 
Pedro. ‘The husband was a rich mining engineer; and daily, almost, 
Pedro saw the man who had robbed him of all his heart’s treasure 
and desire. Her, he saw sometimes; but to speak to, no. 

Perhaps he loved her still; and, if so, it was but natural, surely ; 
and it was no great harm. 

But, be this how it may, Pedro never spoke to the girl he loved. 
In the early morning, when the sun flung its crimson light over the 
dusky olives, and the dusky granite-heaps, and sheds and machinery of 
the mine, he went to his work and to his labour; at night he returned 
to his humble puchero (stew-pan), his guitar, and his melancholy ditty, 
as the moon climbed and gazed upon him sadly from the summit of 
the neighbouring hill. 

But God does not—like man—punish us for ever ; and poor Pedro’s 
purgatory was soon, very soon to end. 
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He was carried home, on one scorching, sweltering autumn’s evening, 
in the rough cradle which the mme-owners keep for portage of their 
wounded, with his leg badly broken in two places, and deposited in his 
tiny, ground-floor shanty. The doctor came at once, perforce; for 
the mining companies, whether Spanish or English, pay a doctor, 
although, oftentimes, his work is so arduous, the accidents so many, 
the distances he has to travel so great, that he can hardly attend 
to all. 

“ Now, my lad,” said the kindly doctor, “ your leg is set ; if you do 
not get mortification, you'll pull through it yet.” 

The little Spanish girl took her place beside the couch of the strong, 
rough, reckless young miner; throughout the starlit Andalucian night 
she sang to him her scraps of love-ditties, of prayers, and the like. 
Three weary days passed on and all was going well. Even the \bad 
fare and scant attendance of a Spanish mine did not crush the strong 
germ of life in young Pedro’s broken body. 

On the third day the old mother came and sat by Pedro’s couch. 

“Do you know,’ said she, “ that Dona Francisca is just about to be 
confined ?” 

Pedro heard the tidings in silence. Only that day, the dead numb- 
ness, which, as he well knew, meant mortification, and meant death 
unless his limb were taken off, had, he felt, set in. He had been, until 
the receipt of this tidings, on the point of summoning the doctor to 
amputate his limb; he has half a mind to do so now, buta better spirit 
pleads within him—a spirit, not of selfishness, but of unselfishness. 
Still, he will write, and—summon the doctor? Let us see. 

The paper is brought, and Pedro writes thus to the doctor—a lie, 
you will say; yes, but a very noble lie. This is what (translated) he 
writes :— 

“Pain just the same, but no signs of numbness. My old woman 
quite able to dress limb for two or three days to come. Give all your 
attention to Doia Francisca, who, I hear, is about to be confined.” 

Of course, the doctor did not come; the numbness grew, and crept 
up from leg to body, and from body to heart; and then the strong, 
loving heart had passed away ; the firm mouth had grown thin and 
pale in death, the black beard lay, stiff and rigid, on the bronzed, 
manly breast. 

Only one mourner wept by Pedro’s humble couch—the little Spanish 
servant, who filled the night air with her cries, “Oh! Jesu! Jesu! 
Jesu !” 

So the doctor’s whole attention was given to Francisca; and Pedro 
passed away. 
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HIS EARLY LIFE AND FRIENDSHIPS. 


By R. H. HORNE. 


Svucczss in life means two very different things, viz. the well-accom- 
plished result of efforts to attain a special excellence ;—and the success 
which is highly recognised by the multitude, and carries with it the 
social position and the monetary concomitants of popularity. A man 
of fine intellect,—say in metaphysics, astronomy, poetry, or other 
high art, in ancient learning or researches of cryptic lore,—is very 
liable to be comparatively overlooked during twenty years, if not to 
the end of his days ; while many a man of general cleverness, acquire- 
ments, industry, and tact, may gain a prominent position in society 
and become a wealthy celebrity during his life. In every age we 
shall find abundant illustrations of the old biblical proverb of the 
race not being to the swift, or the battle to the strong. ; 

Before commencing our biographical sketch it will be advantageous 
to direct the reader’s attention to something peculiar in the brief 
notices that appeared immediately after the announcement of the 
death of Mr. Forster. Nearly every one of them made comments 
on his royal alliances, so to speak, while some of them in direct 
terms suggested ‘‘a borrowed lustre,” with regard to several of the 
most popular men of our time ; they alluded to his pompous airs and 
dictatorial voice, while more than one of the notices bore witness to 
judicious counsels and acts of private service and disinterested kind- 
ness. All these characteristics are true, and the illustrations and 
anecdotes will be found very interesting. But that which will most 
surprise those who have only known what has been called his ‘‘ ma- 
jestic style” will be the hilarious degree to which these imposing 
hauteurs were laughed at by his most intimate associates. In reading, 
however, certain scenes we shall have to describe in these pages, be it 
well borne in mind that men of a special kind are not liked the less 
for being often laughed at; sometimes they are liked all the more, as 
the experience of many of us can fully attest. In the present case 
it must be quite obvious that of all circles, cliques, and coteries on 
record, any one that comprised among its members (if any other ever 
did) such men as the late Charles Dickens, Douglas Jerrold, Mark 
Lemon, Laman Blanchard, John Leech, and several other authors 
and artists, was the very last where any man of provocative peculi- 
arities could have the least possible chance of escaping. Every fresh 
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example, if not “ brought to book” on the instant, was certain to be 
treasured up ; and most of our friend’s exhibitions fell into the latter 
class, as they were the more enjoyable when they could be dilated 
upon, if not a little embellished, in his absence. As time went on 
there was another reason for this. His apparent earnestness and 
perseverance gradually produced an equivocal silence, the more so as 
he was humoured, and therefore countenanced, if not encouraged, in 
his inflations by Dickens, who nevertheless enjoyed all those things in 
secret. Beyond doubt he liked his companion all the more for the 
unconscious pictures so ofteh presented before his humorous genius. 

Forster was born in 1812, and received a good education through 
the kindness of a wealthy uncle, as we have heard, who thought 
that his nephew’s progress at a first school gave signs of unusual 
industry and intelligence. In one of Lady Bulwer’s very clever, 
vindictive, and not at all scrupulous novels, Forster is displayed 
with graphic caricature on various occasions, in consequence of his 
assiduities and services with regard to her husband after their too- 
notorious quarrels and separation. Among other provocative epithets, 
the irate lady designated Bulwer’s faithful adherent as a “butcher 
boy,” for which she had no better authority than that of his uncle, 
or his father, having been a dealer in cattle, alive or dead. Concern- 
ing this malicious epithet Forster once spoke to me with some degree 
of soreness, but he never seemed to be troubled and haunted with the 
phantom of a “butcher-boy,” as Dickens says he himself was by 
that of a blacking-bottle; and even if the very unsightly portrait 
and “revival” had been well founded in Forster's case, it not only 
could make no real difference in the man, but he would have shared 
it in common with Shakespeare and Cardinal Wolsey, with which 
latter character John Forster, in after years, displayed some charac- 
teristics of very close resemblance. 

My first acquaintance with this able and elegant critic, essayist, 
and biographer, was in 1833, when the True Sun, daily newspaper, 
was started, and with every appearance of becoming an important 
organ of the Liberal party. Forster’s career may be divided into 
three, if not four, periods, his earliest being that of journalism, as 
‘one of the staff.” He had studied, though not very earnestly, for 
the bar, but I am almost sure that he never put on a wig and gown 
in any court. The True Sun had two highly qualified and energetic 
editors (Carpenter and Bell), the literary department being superin- 
tended by Laman Blanchard, while the dramatic and theatrical critic 
was John Forster. In the editorial room I often met Douglas Jerrold, 
who, like myself, was an occasional contributor. Such elasticity of 
mind, and such ebullition of animal spirits, with corresponsive 
“scenes” as were displayed among these comparatively youthful 
journalists, has been very rarely, if ever, witnessed before or since, I 
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should think, in any English editorial sanctum. For instance, it was 
on my second or third visit that the following scene, worthy of our 
best school-boy days, occurred. The three editors were seated in state 
at a long table, when a dispute arose between Jerrold and Forster on 
the acting of a certain play, concerning which the latter made some 
contemptuous remark with a dogmatic air, and concluded by pushing 
Jerrold “out of his way,” in a half-jocose, half-scornful manner. In 
an instant his slight-made, but sinewy opponent, with an equally 
jocose ejaculation, darted upon the burly critic, threw him face- 
forward upon the editorial table among the inkstands, “copy, and 
proofs,” and administered a rapid and ridiculous castigation. With 
loud execrations the offended critic extricated himself, and, with an 
inflamed countenance, made headlong towards a large jug on the 
washing-stand, while Jerrold rushed out of the room, and flew down 
the stairs, pursued by Forster, who discharged the contents of the jug 
with such force that the jug accompanied the water, leaving the 
handle in his hand. The water and the jug fell in one slushy smash 
upon the second landing-place, but Jerrold was half-way down to the 
third, and only received a small portion of the rattling shower. The 
editors, Bell and Carpenter, with grimly-suppressed smiles, announced 
that such doings must never be repeated. As for Blanchard, he went 
on busily with his pen, but laughing every now and then over his article. 
Mr. Forster’s second period may be dated from his being appointed 
literary and theatrical editor of the Examiner. From this stand- 
point he gradually began to exercise an influence which became very 
important for those few upon whom he conferred his favours, which 
eventually took the form of an imposing air of patronage, skilfully 
mixed with friendly interest towards those who would otherwise have 
been likely to turn aside from his autocratic smiles. By his shrewd 
and wary intellect, his energy of character and purpose, and his un- 
wearied industry, as opposed to the carelessness and indolence of the 
admirable wit and politician who was the editor and proprietor (Albany 
Fonblanque), he gained, step by step, an ascendancy that virtually 
gave him, when he wished to exercise it, very nearly the entire control 
of the paper. The Examiner was a very powerful organ, not only in 
politics, but in the whole field of literary and theatrical criticism. 
During this period also commenced Mr. Forster’s labours as a 
biographer. His works of this class have been so long before the 
public, and so fully discussed, that it will not be necessary to say 
much about them on the present occasion. They were praised during 
his life, some of them more, perhaps, than they deserved, and some of 
them less than their merits might have claimed. The book which is 
most popular, owing to its lighter style, and the catching title of 
‘ Adventures,’ can by no means be ranked as the best; but, no doubt, 
to the mind of one who had seen so very little of life beyond the 
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ordinary round of things in London and its seaside resorts, the in- 
teresting little events of Goldsmith’s life,—interesting only as connected 
with that delightful author and amiable man,—might really look like 
romantic adventures. We may fully coincide with a literary con- 
temporary that “a nobler task, or a higher achievement in this field, 
could hardly be conceived than that of absolutely rescuing out of the 
darkness of the past a life so brilliant, and of such high example to 
patriotism and virtue, as that of Sir John Eliot.”* That most of his 
portraits may be designated as “ flattering likenesses” can be easily 
accounted for by the fact that he, in general, selected them with a 
certain preconceived view; so that, as another of his recent critics 
well describes it, “from them the world learned, not quite all that 
Eliot, and Pym, and Hampden really were, but what they wished to 
be.”t You are thus, through their aspirations, let into the secret of 
the noblest part of their characters. 

The next phase of Forster’s life may be called his “ attach- 
ments.” Not intending by that term any allusion to the young 
poetess (L. E. L.) who met with so sad and, apparently, so tragic a 
fate at Cape Coast Castle, let us pass on from that matter, merely 
remarking that Forster was said by Blanchard, W. J. Fox, and 
others, to have behaved in the most honourable manner in breaking 
off the engagement. What was meant by “attachments” referred 
entirely to one of the main causes of that great success in life which 
could not have been accomplished by the single-handed efforts of the 
individual. And we must commence by a few words on the early 
friendship and close intimacy of Forster with Charles Kean. 

Charles Kean, the son of a genius—Edmund Kean, probably the 
greatest tragic actor who ever trod a stage—inherited most of his 
father’s qualifications, except the genius. But the son had various 
natural gifts, particularly those of energy, industry, taste, a talent for 
imitation, and a great ambition for histrionic success. While as- 
siduously pursuing his studies, and making an occasional appearance 
in the provinces, he and Forster were on terms of constant intimacy 
and friendship. It is proper to say, at this opening of their relations, 
that I absolutely know nothing of these matters beyond what I heard 
from Charles Kean himself, after the quarrel—or rather, the separa- 
tion, as there did not appear to have been any private quarrel or 
differences. At this period, however, the young actor had good 
prospects of making a success upon the stage, and Forster strongly 
sympathised in his various studies —read with him, and recited 
dialogues in private, and was continually domiciled with him, as one 
of the family. But Charles Kean made several indifferent appear- 
ances upon the stage. People could not help comparing him with 

* Athenewm, February 5, 1876, p. 201. 
t+ Academy, February 5, 1876, p. 122. 
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his father, which was very unfair, but very natural, because his choice 
of the same characters, and his technical imitations seemed to chal- 
lenge it. Failure was predicted, and might, indeed, be said to have 
been imminent. Meanwhile, the star of Macready had risen higher 
in the firmament since the death of Edmund Kean, or, at any rate, 
burnt more strongly and steadily, and Forster, after a few interlusive 
critiques in the Examiner, withdrew his countenance and friendship 
from Charles Kean. 

Be it admitted that Macready was a greater actor than Charles 
Kean. Except when the latter played such parts as Louis XI., 
or in the ‘ Corsican Brothers,’ his inferiority was palpable enough. 
Macready, moreover, had a far more poetical feeling and imagina- 
tion in his art, while Charles Kean always showed a disposition 
to mere stage effects, if not clap-trap, as, in after years, he made 
but too manifest by his suffocations of Shakespeare (amidst arche- 
ological accessories and insufferable details) called “ revivals.” But to 
revert to the early day we are dealing with. Charles Kean made his 
appearance in London as a tragic actor, and, of course, as a new 
opponent to Macready. The energetic and ambitious young actor 
had a few supporters in the press, and it was “ war to the knife.” 

At this time, being very intimate with W. J. Fox, I introduced 
by their mutual wish, Macready, and, if I recollect rightly, Forster 
also, to that equally admirable writer and orator. He was a great 
admirer. of Macready, and had a thorough knowledge of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, but had not written critiques on acting. It so 
chanced that Fox had recently been engaged to write leaders for the 
Morning Chronicle, and, at Forster’s suggestion, he now contributed 
an article once or twice a week on the acting of Charles Kean, and of 
Macready, which were the more vigorous, elaborate, and damnatory 
of the former, when the two were personating the same Shake- 
spearean characters. That Fox did this quite conscientiously nobody - 
who knew him could doubt; nevertheless, the partizanship was but 
too obvious. On the same occasions, Forster, in the Examiner, came 
forth with more practically destructive weapons. One of these latter 
seemed to me so systematically cruel and ruinous—the more cruel as 
coming from a former friend—that I called on Charles Kean, think- 
ing it quite probable, as his failure now began to be generally 
admitted, that he would be obliged to retire from the London theatres, 
if not to quit the stage. Far from this, however, he seemed not 
to be cast down at all in “heart or hope,” and in allusion to Forster’s 
last attack in the Hxaminer, he merely made a smiling reference to 
some small matter between them in former days, the irony of which 
was, however, sufficiently pungent. 

But to return to the imminent failure of Charles Kean in London. 
To his energies, stage-talents, and unconquerable continuity of pur- 
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pose, he now added efforts and tactics of a very different kind,—at 
il least, they seemed to be tactical. He was engaged to marry the 
elegant and accomplished Miss Ellen Tree, but his mother was firmly 

| opposed to the union. He allowed it to be known that “ the other day ” 
he was “on his knees two hours to his mother,” praying for her con- 
il cent. But the cruel old lady steadily refused it. Shortly after this 
| they were at a fashionable watering-place, and Charles Kean, acting 

| at the theatre every night, was also to be seen every morning during 
the hours of gay assemblage on the sands, and other places, wheeling 

his mother in a Bath-chair, with the man to whom that office 

1 | belonged, walking deferentially by the side, wearing a grey neckcloth 
i | and grey cotton gloves. Certainly, a young man enacting Richard 
the Third, or Romeo, at night, might be a dutiful son by day, as well 
| as any other youth ; but the choice of the hour and the locality was 
| more than suspicious. Every night, however, the dress-circle was 
crowded with young ladies, in all the bloom and beauty of cheeks and 

i curls, and low-dresses,—and with middle-aged, elderly, and old ladies, 
in full blaze of rouge, oiled wigs, and diamonds. Charles Kean was 
a great success. He became, in fact, “the fashion.” When next he 
returned to London he made a decided success, and in the face-and- 
pen of all opposition. There was a royal command, some time after 
this, for a series of theatrical performances at Windsor Castle. It 
| was fully anticipated that Macready would be summoned to arrange, 
ii direct, and assist in the plays selected; but Charles Kean was sent 
| for, and the indignant Forster, and my gravely-depressed friend, 
W. J. Fox, saw there was no contending against that. 
It is probable that some of the happiest social hours ever spent by 
the authors and artists of the set of men of whom we have been speak- 
| ing, were spent about this time; and the best of these was at the 
| law-chambers of Mr. Proctor—better known as Barry Cornwall. 
Having taken chambers, for literary purposes, in Gray’s Inn Square, 

within three doors of Proctor, I was generally one of his party. He 

held there a little sympostwm every month or six weeks, the guests 

being nearly always Forster, Blanchard, Maclise, Leech, and Stan- 

field, and sometimes Dickens, Jerrold, Macready, and Talfourd. 

There were others now and then, but I never met any but those 

now mentioned. The table was set forth in an unusual way. There 

was a silver stew-pan in the centre, and a number of glass plates 

with red currant jelly. No servant ever appeared, and the dinner 

i was confined to one dish, which each guest cooked for himself to his 
iy own liking. When all were seated, the symposiarch gave a signal, 
it and through an aperture in the wall, when a little trap-door had 
iH opened from without, there was pushed forward a large China dish, 
containing heaped-up slices of cold roasted venison. Our blandly- 
smiling host then placed a large slice ef butter in the stew-pan, and, 
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having lighted a spirit-lamp underneath, each of his guests forked up 
the slice he fancied, and placed it in the pan, to be withdrawn into 
his plate at his own pleasure. There was an abundance of long 
French bread, but none of the troubles attending vegetables. The 
guests were usually limited to six, on each occasion. 

Those who have only known Mr. Forster in latter years, could 
scarcely imagine what a good fellow he often appeared, and always so 
on convivial occasions such as these; how pleasant, how jocose, and 
how full of amusing simulated dignity and pomposity, which eventually 
grew into a seriously offensive habit. Far different was he at Proc- 
tor’s delightful little dinner parties. At this time, or not long after, 
John Reeve, a very large, fat, red-faced, and gravely-ridiculous comic 
actor, had been dancing (in one of the Olympic Revels given by 
Madame Vestris), dressed as Cupid. The music of a dance at no 
great distance, being suddenly heard, Forster seized Proctor’s large 
Japanned tin tube, containing plans for his conveyancing business, and 
placing it aslant across his back, performed the dance of Cupid, with 
his quiver. He concluded with the pose of a back-view, which drew 
forth such laughter and applause that the dance was encored. As he 
could not himself see his own outlines and attitudes, he thought our 
applause ironical, but it was continued with unction, so that he had 
again to favour us with his dance as Cupid. I am aware how this 
may astonish a good many of the present generation; but I do not 
fear that anything I shall say on these matters will be disbelieved, 
because there is always an easy force and substantially pictorial pre- 
cision in the pen of any eyewitness with the least power of descrip- 
tion, that carries conviction to every reader’s mind. He sees what 
the narrator saw. 

The room in which these little dinner parties, and “ what not be- 
sides,” were held, looked out upon Gray’s Inn Gardens. One hot 
summer’s night, the conversation having turned upon revolutions 
in France, speculations were broached as to how far the death by a 
guillotine was preferable to that of being hung or shot. Forster 
was leaning out of one of the windows, with his chin resting, as if 
half dozing, upon the outer ledge. He was understood to murmur 
something about the superior dignity of being guillotined. The 
opportunity was irresistible, and “two of the company” ran stealthily 
to the window, and rapidly drawing down the lower sash, fixed the 
admirer of the guillotine exactly in that position in which the head 
is severed from the body. I regret to add, as a practical joke of a 
painful kind is always indefensible and abominable, that he was kept 
kicking in this position till his face, outside, was perceived to be 
getting rather swollen, and he had to be hastily brought in, and 
“made much of,” and apologized to, most sincerely, as well they 


might do, who had personated the executioners. However, after 
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some ten minutes he found there was no harm done, and recited, with 
Blanchard, as Cassius, the dialogue of the quarrel-scene with Brutus. 
They often gave similar scenes with great earnestness and good 
elocution. The best reader of dramatic poetry, especially of the 
eloquent or pathetic kind, I ever heard in my life, was Forster. 

At these little dinner-parties of Proctor’s we very seldom found 
Dickens, as he always preferred to have friends at his own house,— 
or Macready, owing to professional engagements; and Bulwer very 
rarely indeed, as he was almost always hard at work—perhaps the 
most industrious of all brilliant authors that ever lived. I used to 
meet him occasionally about mid-day at Forster’s chambers in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; but I knew him some time before Forster had 
united himself to the fortunes of that versatile and talented genius. 
After Forster had begun to assume the arrogant and pompous style, 
Jerrold entitled him “The Beadle of the World ;” and one morning, 
while I had chambers in Gray’s Inn Square, he brought Landor to 
see me. As the two men appeared side by side, the grand breadth 
and ease of manner in Landor, as compared with his companion, who 
stood literally blowing and swelling, was most remarkable. I had 
many. half-quarrels with the Beadle; but we generally made it up 
after an hour’s exercise together at battledore and shuttlecock in his 
chambers. We soon brought this stupid battologistic game to such 
perfection, that we could keep the thing up for nearly half an hour 
without moving from our seats at opposite ends of the room, and then 
it almost ceased to be an exercise. One day Forster told me, with 
exultation, that he had contrived a bath-room, or at least a bath in 
his front room; and defied me to discover where it was placed. 
Having searched in vain, he took me to one window, and lifting up 
the window-seat beneath, discovered a very neat bath lined with lead, 
like a small cistern. “A fine thing that—I flatter myself”—(rubbing 
his hands), “ for a refresher before breakfast!” “Yes, indeed it is. I 
wish I could manage one like it at my chambers... On my next 
meeting Dickens, when I mentioned this very ingenious and enviable 
bath, he laughed at my ready credulity. ‘‘I have seen it,” said he, 
‘and I am certain Forster could never get into it.” I said I thought 
he might squeeze himself into it. “If he did, he would squeeze 
every drop of water out of it! But he has never tried.” 

One of our present contemporaries has alluded to “the keen delight 
which the great novelist derived from observation of his friend’s pecii- 
liarities,” and another says that many of his friends and acquaintances 
“sometimes smiled” at his “pomp and dignity of behaviour,”* &c. 
The fact is that most of them did far more than merely smile. 
With respect to Dickens, it was inevitable, as he only occasionally 
looked at anything on the poetical and picturesque side, but firstly 

* Daily News, February 2, 1876. 
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and mainly at the ridiculous. As this is a marked characteristic of 
the great majority of our countrymen, it may be set down as one of 
the causes of his unexampled popularity for so many years. But 
there was nothing unkindly in his private amusement, and “ the fun 
he made” out of everybody, including members of his own family, 
some of whom seemed to have acquired the same habit. For instance, 
it had been ascertained that Forster was taking secret “lessons” of a 
professor—in something. What on earth could it be? What new 
“ effect ” was he coming out with? It was discovered to be “dancing” 
—the secret lessons were in that department of the fine arts. A. 
little private dance took place next month, and Forster, who had very 
finely-formed feet, had quite spoilt their appearance by presenting 
himself in a new pair of glazed leather shoes, the toes of which were 
at least two inches beyond his own. He was silent with prelusive 
gravity. When everybody else had danced, and taken their seats, he 
suddenly appeared in a waltz with one of the youngest of the family, 
not above twelve or thirteen, so that he was obliged to place his hands 
down upon her shoulders, while bending over her with superincum- 
bent tenderness, the toes of those long glazed shoes being thrust out 
ina peculiarly marked style, at every turn, the obvious result of special 
lessons and practice. Who the villainous impostor could have been 
who had inculcated this new step we never could ascertain. Possibly 
it was an original idea of the performer’s. Dickens gave one look at 
it, as they were making the round, and immediately retreated “ to 
conceal his emotions.” I made some inquiry of Miss G a 
member of the family. “I really can’t tell you,” said she; “but his 
absurdities are a constant source of amusement to us. I don’t know 
what we should do without him.” These were literally the lady’s words ; 
but they were not uttered in any unamiable or unkindly spirit, and only 
displayed what may be called the humorous turn of the house. 

Meantime it had been settled by what was known as the “ Macready 
Clique,” that many dramatic authors should be called, and few, or only 
one, chosen. This was put in the most epigrammatic form by 
Jerrold, I believe, and in one of the weekly papers chiefly devoted to 
wit and humour. It was nearly, if not exactly, in these words :— 
“ An important meeting on the subject of the Legitimate Drama was 
held last week at the chambers of Mr. John Forster—that gentleman 
being in the chair. Present—Sir Edward Bulwer and Mr. Macready. 
After a brief, but highly interesting, discussion, it was proposed, 
seconded, and carried unanimously, Ist, that the Legitimate Drama 
should be written by Sir Edward Bulwer; 2ndly, that Mr. Mac- 
ready should act it; and, 3dly, that it should be supported by the 
powerful pen of Mr. John Forster.” 

All due honour to the memory of William Macready for the gallant 
and admirable stand he made in order to maintain the poetical drama 
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against the rising curse of spectacle and burlesque ; but, as was said of 
him, at that period and afterwards—and as the same writer says now— 


“Mr. Macready, throughout his whole career, has produced on the stage 
no great or standard work of [living] dramatic genius; or, if ‘lon* and 
‘ Virginius’ be regarded as exceptions, who will name a third and fourth P— 
and he has wasted the time of more men of genius and talent than any other 
individual on record.”* 


The foregoing remarks made Forster very wrath with me for some 
time, and he anticipated they would be erased in my second edition ; 
but they were truths which I could neither erase nor soften. And, by 
the way, what has become of the mass of Macready’s letters to all 
the chief dramatists of his time, on various occasions,—v7z. those to 
Browning, Leigh Hunt, Knowles, Marston, Spicer, Sarah Flower, 
Stephens, Miss Mitford, Taylor, Troughton, &c.? None of those 
Hi letters appear in the ‘ Macready’s Reminiscences ; through what 
ih advice and influence of Forster may be easily conjectured. 

Hi Briefly—all dramatists were sacrificed to the one favoured, most 
Hii assiduous, and versatile spirit. 
No truthful view can be taken of any peculiar man by looking at him 
H closely on one side only, or on two sides only. He must be examined all 
round. Thus, it has been said—and everybody who knows anything of 
ih Mr. Forster’s early career is well aware of the fact—that he was con- 
i || stantly the guest of one or other of the eminent friends to whose for- 
' tunes he had attached himself. But it should be added, that whenever 
he invited a friend or acquaintance to his chambers, and yet more 
| elaborately after he had “built his house,” he was prodigal in his 
i hospitalities and general attentions. If he was one of the most 








/ jocund, loud-humoured, bantering, and over-talkative of guests, he 
I was also one of the heartiest and blandest of hosts. But when he was 
i among those who were in an inferior station of life, and over whom he 
could domineer, his arrogance and inflated rudeness were carried to 
about the highest pitch ever displayed. In all cases his power lay 
not so much in his overbearing manners, as in the pecuniary con- 
sequences of quarrelling with him. He had “irons in the fire” and 
engines at work in many directions. In a certain great printing 
establishment, the foreman, or reader, has often been seen with 
proofs in his hands, hesitating outside of the door of the room, where 
the “supreme‘authority,” as he described himself, was seated at work, 
in bygone days. “ Why the devil don’t you go in ?” exclaimed another 
man, who was pressed for time. “Is there a lion in that den?” 
q **No,” said the foreman, in an under tone ; “ but there’s a bear with a 
i sore toe!” Among the set of men, however, whom we have previous ly 
' mentioned, where the ruling impulse towards overbearing pomposities 





* «A New Spirit of the Age,’ vol. ii., 2nd edition, 1844. 
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could not be attempted without risk of a summary collision, they took 
the form of simulated humour, or the extravagances of jocularity. 
Moreover, Forster often seemed rather uneasy when Jerrold was 
present, as there was no knowing what he would say next; and even 
when he was absent on some important gathering, but shortly ex- 
pected, the great “ Beadle” appeared to feel as if sitting in a room 
with a playful dragon under the floor, who might, at any moment, 
thrust his shining crest up through the boards. Our “ Douglas” used 
to dart his forked fires all round, at times, though he generally reserved 
his most personal, unscrupulous, and provocative jokes for Forster, 
mainly because he was always tempting his fate by affected hauteur. 

It was the easiest thing in the world to put Forster upon his 
egotistical mettle. You had only to remark incidentally that you had 
done, or believed that you could do, anything in literature at all well 
(just as a man who had been a cabinet-maker for the double apprentice- 
ship of fourteen years, might say, casually, that he had made, or could 
make, a good handsome table, or he ought to be shot), and he felt it 
like a personal affront. Nobody could do anything well until the 
man had received the hall-mark of his approval. If you only 
remotely hinted at such a belief in your ability, he saw your thought 
in a moment, and could not endure it. ‘“ Now, do you really ”—here 
his face got red—‘‘do you really imagine you can accomplish any 
such thing?” After he had said you could, and said it in print, 
then the thing—if very carefully put—was admitted,—so far only, 
however, as he had recognized it in that particular instance. Ahem! 
Not an inch beyond. Douglas Jerrold used to delight in bringing 
him out. He once said, at a large dinner-party at Talfourd’s—“ I 
wish I were a good horseman; but I can’t ride,’—and he looked 
with an “ancient mariner’s eye” at Forster, who had recently been 
thrown from a horse in Lincoln’sInn Fields. “Of course,” continued 
Jerrold, “I can ride, like other people, but not with the grace and 
elegance that distinguish me in walking.” Out came Forster: “ Who 
told you, Jerrold, that you ever had grace and elegance in anything *” 
But the laughter was on Jerrold’s side. 

Forster may be truly said to have exhibited three, if not four, 
sorts of characters, or rather external styles. There was the in- 
flated, loud, and rudely overbearing style; there was the attempt at 
this, now and then, among his equals in position, under cover of a half- 
jocose air, or holding himself in readiness to retreat upon, “ Well, but to 
be serious ;” thirdly, there was the style among his superiors in social 
position or public estimation, when he was all courtesy, though "occa- 
sionally with a smiling dignity and pompous politeness ; and, fourthly, 
—and a most striking impersonation this,—in addressing a lady on a 
first introduction, when his style was subdued to a most gentle, and 
even emotional tenderness of voice and manner, as though he were a 
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physician standing before some goddess in a delicate state of health. 
He even carried this last style into public life ; and I once heard him, 
when called upon, at a public dinner, to propose “The health of the 
ladies,” assume a tone of voice so tremulous with affectionate solicitude 
and loving delicacy of allusion (to the heavenly presence of those in the 
gallery), that he very nearly carried it too far, so as to be obliged to 
stop with a broken voice, and shed tears. Everybody expected it. I 
was on the verge of some myself. 

Let us bring this biographical picture of Mr. Forster and his friends 
of former years to a close with one more scene which occurred at 


the time Mr. Proctor used to give those delightful little dinner 


parties at his chambers in Gray’s Inn Square. On this occasion there 
were present, Forster, Laman Blanchard, Maclise, Talfourd, Macready, 
and one or two more. There had been a discussion on pantomime 
action—an art even then on the decline (and now quite gone, and its 








place supplied by the worst doggerel, and most vulgar of puns and 
clap-trap play upon words), and on nature, or reality, and art. At 
one of his benefit-nights, at Covent Garden, it was remembered that the 


iH) clown-of-clowns, Signor Grimaldi, had given, as an interlude in the 








harlequinade, the “dagger-scene” from Macbeth. All the “aid” he 
had was the lowering of the stage lamps; but it was seen that 
Grimaldi came on in his clown’s dress, and with his clown’s face. He 
moved about, as with a troubled mind, till the audience became very 
quiet, and he then began to see, and suddenly did see, the airy dagger, 
and gave utterance, as it seemed, to the words, “Is it a dagger—that 
I see before me!” He went through the entire scene in dumb show, 
not a word being uttered; but the whole house watched his every 
movement, listening with their eyes, so to speak, with the most un- 
broken silence and thrilling apprehension. This, when a child, I had 
witnessed ; Macready, and Proctor also, had seen it. Now, by an 
unusual chance, the venison on the present occasion had been ex- 
hausted, and the remains of a ham had been brought in “to the 
rescue.” It has been previously said that Blanchard was a capital 
amateur elocutionist, and he now proposed to give the dagger-scene 
with due tragic effect, “realizing” the scene by clutching the ham- 
bone in one hand. His proposal was not attended to, as the question 
of nature (or reality) and art were under discussion. Like all actors, 
great as well as small, Macready was for “realizing as much as you 
can upor the stage.” Actors admit, at once, that art and nature are 
different things; yet, on the stage, you should aim to be as real as 
possible; and then they make a riddle of it. They cannot, or will 
not, see that fine Art is a fine selection from nature, or reality; and 
that he is the greatest artist who knows what to take, where to begin, 
and when to stop. Several times, before the evenings of which we 
are speaking, Macready had disputed all this with me ;—he once rushed 
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to a book-case, took down a “ high authority,” and read off a towering 
passage in Greek, in order to confute me; but we never came to an 
settled agreement. And now, as there seemed less likelihood than 
ever of a unity of opinion, somebody, wishing to put a stop to the 
fruitless argument, reverted to Blanchard’s proposal with respect to 
the “dagger-scene.” He was to give this with earnest, tragic elocution 
and action, and with the ham-bone in one hand. Of course we were all 
to receive it in a proper spirit. Blanchard, true to his challenge, left 
the room to prepare his mind. All the candles but one, in a remote 
corner, were extinguished; and “the audience” of seven or eight 
seated themselves with their backs close to the wall farthest from the 
door. Silence was called by Forster in an authoritative tone. There 
we sat, waiting. At length Blanchard slowly entered from the dark 
door, and moved hither and thither, in a manner intended to represent 
(as he afterwards explained) a man in a morbid state of imagination. 
It was rather expected that he intended, after all, to present us with 
a parody, and that he would begin with, “Is it a ham-bone that I see 
before me!—the knuckle towards my hand,” &c. Nothing of the 
kind. He was too loyal for vulgar, burlesque stuff like that. First 
he saw the dagger in the air (artistically)! and then he clutched at 
it (realistically) by uplifting the ham-bone! At the words “I have 
thee not!” he dropped it upon the floor, but immediately saw it rise 
again before him in the air. With shame and regret, the truth must 
be told, that most of the audience laughed. I believe we were not in 
a proper frame of mind. Nevertheless, our Macbeth persevered to the 
end, with unaltered tragic earnestness. Somebody hissed; and this 
humorous reality produced a burst of laughter. Even Macready 
laughed—a very unusual thing with him. The attempt was voted a 
failure, however unjustly, and Blanchard sat down, an injured man. 

Much has been said in certain quarters of the acts of private kind- 
ness of Mr. Forster; and the statements are unquestionably true, more 
especially with regard to Leigh Hunt; but the wary tactician took 
care never to let such feelings interfere with the interests of his 
“higher” associations. Moreover, marked cases could be readily 
adduced where the act of kindness he did so generously with his 
right hand—and for which he received written expressions of grateful 
thanks—he would subsequently undo with his left hand; the grateful 
notes remaining with him, “to prove” how much he had done for 
that ungrateful person. 

To offer a concise view of the writings of Mr. Forster, it may be 
said that they have seldom been awarded all the credit to which they 
are entitled for the varied labours of the research, the solidity of their 
substance, and the finish of their texture. They almost always, on 
great occasions, display force as well as choice diction, and a certain 
dramatic yet subdued eloquence that carries conviction by its dignity. 
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At the same time, it would be difficult to detach half a dozen sentences, 
or even passing remarks, that can be ranked as original, or brilliant. 
We never see a quotation from them relating to philosophy, the fine 
arts, human passions, or social progress; though some good quota- 
tions might, here and there, be made with reference to certain his: 
torical characters. But the most important work he did in the literary 
field of his day, was by no means that of his substantive volumes: 
it was his anonymous and, comparatively, unknown writings and 
influences in the Examiner, and elsewhere after he had risen to 
sufficient importance. When the new book of either of his great 
friends was about to appear, he would herald it with preliminary notes 
and flourishes as ° “flags and trumpets,” and his reviews in the 
Examiner, when tuv book was issued, were in every respect calculated 
to promote or assist an extensive sale. When a book was published 
by any of those authors or publishers whom he saw fit to oppose and 
denounce, he well knew how to write, or get written, the most 
damaging critiques, while giving two or three extracts for “faint 
praise,” and sometimes with the remark that there was nothing else 
worth reading in the work. In cases of indifference, he would pen 
notices full of apparent care, that led to hopeful advertisements, and 
no more. At rare intervals, and to show a largeness of justice and 
no favouritism, he would give a highly eulogistic notice of some 
unknown author who had published a work that was quite certain not 
to attain the least popularity. He would ignore, or slight, certain 
men likely to be formidable rivals of his idols, as long as he could safely 
do so,—Thackeray for instance, among others. It was, however, with 
regard to those associates and friends (in the second or third degree), 
who were not to be allowed to come in competition with his close 
alliances, that his talents most shone. The Examiner was a leading 
paper, and a power, not only in the strong ebb and flow of the sea of 
politics, but in literature and the drama; and he certainly “ handled 
his craft” to perfection. He was a master of all the arts whereby a 
critique shall seem laudatory, and so full of justice in its encourage- 
ment, while it shall not conduce to the sale of a single copy of the 
book. If an author, publisher, or any of their friends, complained,— 
he could instantly point to some short passage of due appreciation 
and patronizing praise, and ask with a grand air of injured magna- 
nimity, what more could any reasonable person require of one who 
had a high sense of duty? As to the effect of a prolonged delay (of 
say, from three to five months) in the appearance of a very eulogistic 
review, he well understood that it was cold comfort of no practical 
value whatever. As a book-factor and publisher's factotum, Mr. 
Forster was not to be compared to another editorial magnate who 
might be named; but as a popularity-factor and companion, he was 
unrivalled. 
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Had Forster been a French littératewr—in a former period, 
if not at present—his general attainments and imposing air, his 
industry and capacity of labour, his powers as an artiste in private 
life, his faithful partizanship and skill in “ politic intrigue,” besides 
the hearty genialities, at times, which would throw opponents off their 
guard,—these remarkable characteristics would have enabled him to 
rise to the highest offices and influences of the public press, and might 
eventually have led him to the head of an Academy, or a prominent 
position in a Ministry. 

With regard to his ‘ Life of Dickens,’ it has been truly remarked 
in several quarters, that his friend is made to appear a man of very 
weak character, constantly needing his advice, which was certainly 
not the fact; while as to private letters, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold says, 
“there exists a rich and varied ‘Dickens’ correspondence which 
Forster would not touch.” Some dozens of letters, written to me, 
not only in England, but in Australia, are in my possession, and his 
correspondence altogether to numerous friends, in various parts of the 
world, which has been omitted and utterly ignored in this “ Life,” 
would certainly fill two or three volumes well worthy of publication. 
But the last and most important consideration induced by the present 
subject, is that which relates to the conduct of social life with a view 
to worldly advancement. How far the example should be followed is 
another matter ; and we may add, that it would require no ordinary 
character and ability to do the like, even if fortune or circumstances, 
in like manner, favoured an ambitious imitator. Forster was one of 
the most successful literary men of his day, without any of the 
genius of his contemporaries. 
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: Louis the Eleventh. 


By tHe AvuTHor or ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 





"i 
Tue France of the middle ages may be regarded rather as a collection 
of petty sovereignties loosely held together under one crown, than a 
homogeneous nation. It was divided into a certain number of dis- 
tricts, governed: by great feudatories called dukes or counts, according 
to the extent of their jurisdictions. These possessed the rights of 
coining money, of waging private war; were exempt from all taxes, 
free from legislative control, and enjoyed the exclusive exercise of 
judicature within their dominions. In return for these advantages, 
they were to do homage to the king for their possessions, and aid 
him, with all their vassals, in time of war. While at court or in 
the field they were his subjects; but in their dukedoms they were 
sovereign lords, holding royai courts and councils; they frequently set 
his power at defiance, leagued with foreign enemies, and even warred 
against him. As early as the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury successive monarchs had gradually modified these excessive 
powers, and the convocation of the first States-General, composed of 
the three orders of the nation, the nobles, the clergy, and the people, 
by Philip the Fair, in 1302, struck a heavy blow at aristocratic 
privileges ; but while thereby strengthening the crown, it raised a 
counterpoising element of restriction in the admission of a class until 


then ignored in the government. Feudalism, however, was very far 
from being an unmixed evil :— 


“To the feudal law,” says Hallam, “it is owing that the very names of 
right and privilege were not swept away, as in Asia, by the desolating 
hand of power. The tyranny which, on every favourable moment, was 
breaking through all barriers, would have rioted without sontrol if, when 
the people were poor and disunited, the nobility had not been brave and 


free. So far as the sphere of feudality extended, it diffused the spirit of 
liberty and the notions of private right.” 


As the wars of the Roses, by weakening the power and decimating 
the ranks of the great barons, struck the death-blow of feudalism in 
England and paved the way for the despotism of the Tudors, so did 
the nglish wars, during the latter part of the fourteenth century and 
the beginning of the fifteenth, produce similar results in France. 
Charles VII. was the first French king who kept a standing army ; 
all told, it amounted to only nine thousand men, but it was the thin 
end of the wedge; he was the first monarch who levied subsidies 
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without the consent of the great council of the nation or the States- 
General ; and he was also the first monarch who acted upon a deli- 
berate plan for the destruction of feudatory power. 

But perhaps he and his successor were but blind agents of that 
eternal law of mutability which is ever destroying and recreating 
human institutions, and the source of which it is so impossible to 
discover. Indications were everywhere that the days of feudalism 
were fast closing. The influence of the lettered and commercial 
spirit of the Italian states was diffusing itself over the whole of 
Western Europe; men began to discover there were other enjoyments 
in the world besides fighting and hunting. Frist and Caxton had set 
up their printing presses, knight errantry was dead, chivalry was 
expiring, books as well as swords were found in noble hands, the 
gloomy fortresses which had once frowned upon every street in Paris 
were being superseded by more elegant mansions, adorned by trees 
and gardens. These changes were preparing the way for the work of 
Louis the Eleventh. 

Louis was born on the 8rd of July, 1423, and educated under the 
care of his mother, Marie d’Anjou, the neglected queen of Charles the 
Seventh, one of the most virtuous women of her time. At five years 
of age the child-prince was married to Margaret of Scotland, who wes 
only a few years older than himself; it was she who kissed the 
sleeping poet, Alain Chartier, which kiss has passed into a pretty 
legend. Her life was a brief one; she died at twenty, leaving her 
husband a widower at twelve. 

Plays and romances have so impressed us with the idea of this 
prince’s abject cowardice, that it is difficult to realise the fact that his 
youth was distinguished by great bravery. While quite a boy he 
accompanied his father in several expeditions against the English, 
and displayed remarkable courage and resolution in battle. At 
seventeen he had grown impatient for his heritage, and became the 
chief of a revolt called La Praguerie. It was short-lived; the con- 
spirators were routed in an engagement; the men whom the prince 
had seduced from their allegiance put to death, and he pardoned. Once 
more father and son made common cause, and Louis again turned 
his military talents to good account against the English at Pontoise 
and Dieppe (1443), as well as against the Swiss, whom he vanquished 
in several engagements. 

But soon afterwards we again find him in rebellion, actuated thereto 
by the burning desire to reign, by hatred of the King’s ministers and 
of the King’s mistress, Agnés Sorel. Historians have ascribed his 
hatred of the latter to a sense of filial love, but it is far more probable 
it originated in jealousy of her power, for Louis never loved any living 
being. Agnes Sorel was a heroine; never did mistress exercise her 
influence to so good a purpose; it was she, rather than the enthusiast, 
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Jeanne d’Are, who, by rousing the indolent King from his fatal 
lethargy, delivered France from the English. But Louis was in- 
capable of appreciating such benefits, and once carried bis malice so 
far as to strike her in the face, upon which she left the court, never 
to return to it. She did not long survive this disgrace, dying, it 
was suspected, of poison, some say, and not improbably, administered 
through the agency of Louis himself. 

Retiring into Dauphiné, his heritage by birth, the prince set up a 
rule independent of the royal power, increased the taxes, raised troops, 
and, against his father’s desire, married the daughter of the Duke of 
Savoy. Fora time Charles, who was an indulgent parent, contrary 
to the urgings of his ministers, who were, almost without exception, 
the prince’s foes, went not beyond gentle persuasions to induce him to 
return to his allegiance, but finding him obstinate, was at length 
driven to use armed force. Upon which Louis fled to Burgundy, thén 
under the rule of Philippe le Bon. The Duke tried to bring about 
a reconciliation, but failing, gave the prince a residence in Hainault 
and a pension. “The Duke of Burgundy nourishes a fox who will 
devour his chickens,” said the King, prophetically. Nevertheless, the 
weak, kind-hearted father was continually by letters entreating him 
to return. But, knowing how numerous and powerful were his 
enemies at Court, he persistently refused to leave his retreat: there 
he waited, like some carrion crow, for death to clear his way to 
the throne. In the meantime he devoted his leisure to literature 
and the chase, of which he was passionately fond. To this re- 
tirement posterity is indebted for that notable book, ‘ Les Cent Nou- 
velles,’ those tales being collected and partly written by this royal 
scholar. 

But such peaceful pursuits did not withhold him from political 
intrigues. He had his spies and creatures at court, who kept him 
well informed of all that passed there. It was reported to the King 
that his son was employing assassins to poison him, which report so 
terrified him that he dared take scarcely any food, and died of actual 
starvation.* 

Not long did the news take to reach the impatient heir, who 
started at once for Avesne, celebrated a short service for the dead, 
clothed himself in purple, and was so transported with joy that he 
forgot to send orders for the obsequies, and but for Tannegui- 
Duchatel, who charged himself with the expenses of the funeral, 
Charles the Seventh would have been carried to the tomb without 


* He was suffering at the same time, however, from an ulcer in the 
throat, which rendered the act of swallowing difficult, if not impossible. 
Finding no persuasions could induce him to take food, some of his attendants 
attempted to force soup down his throat, but the stomach, become too 
weak by long fasting, refused to takevit. He died soon afterwards. 
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honour or ceremony. And here follows a curious description of the 
burial :— 


“The funeral procession was thus regulated,” says Jean de Troye, in his 
‘Scandalous Chronicle’: “ Before the corpse was borne two hundred wax 
candles of four pounds each, adorned and painted with the arms of France, 
and carried by two hundred inferior persons dressed in long mourning 
robes and black caps. The body was borne on a litter by the salt porters 
of Paris, the litter was lined and covered with cloth of gold, valued at one 
thousand two hundred crowns of gold; and upon the top of it was placed 
the effigy of the late King Charles, dressed in his royal robes, with a crown 
on his head, holding in one hand a sceptre and in the other a regal trun- 
cheon. And in this state it was carried to the great church of Notre Dame 
in Paris; all the rich men of the city, clothed also in black, and bearing on 
each side of their gowns the arms of France, marching before it; and after 
them came those who bore the candles, adorned and painted with the same 
arms, before the litter. After the litter came the Duc d’Orléans and the 
Comte d’Angouléme as chief mourners, accompanied by the Comtes d’Eu 
and Dunois; M. John Jouvenelle des Ursins, knight and chancellor of 
France, and the master of the horse, all clothed in deep mourning and 
mounted on horseback. Next to them marched all the officers of the 
household to the late king, on foot, by two and two, dressed in deep 
mourning also; and close to the litter rode six pages in black upon six 
fine horses covered all over with black velvet, which was a very dismal and 
melancholy sight to behold.” 


This was on the 8th of August, 1461. Three weeks afterwards, 
on the last day of the month, Paris witnessed quite another sight, the 
entrance of their new King, who had been previously crowned at 
Rheims. As he passed through the gate of St. Denis, the same 
veracious chronicler informs us that he was met by five ladies 
mounted on five horses splendidly accoutred, and that these five 
ladies, who each made a speech, were habited after a sort of manner to 
represent the five letters of Paris. All the great barons and nobles 
were there on horses splendidly accoutred in housings of cloth of 
gold, lined with sables, or of crimson velvet lined with ermine, em- 
broidered with gold and silver, and hung with silver bells. There 
was also a ship, cast in silver, placed upon the gate of St. Denis, to 
represent the city arms. In it were placed three persons, representing 
the three estates of the kingdom, and in the stern and the poop sat two 
more, personating justice and equity; and out of the scuttle, which 
was formed in the shape of a fleur de lys, issued a king dressed in 
royal robes and attended by two angels. A little farther on there were 
wild men that played the parts of gladiators, and near them three 
handsome wenches, representing mermaids, and singing gay airs to 
melodious music. There were also fountains that ran milk, wine, and 
hippocrass, of which every one drank what he pleased; and a little 
below the fountains a representation of our Saviour crucified between 
the two thieves. At a little distance from this crucifix was a band of 
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men, richly dressed, representing hunters that had just run down a 
stag, whose death was accompanied with the melodious noise of dogs 
and horns; and in the Rue de la Boucherie there were large scaffolds 
erected in the form of the Bastille at Dieppe,* and when the King had 
passed it by, the English who were within the Bastille were furiously 
attacked by the soldiers, taken prisoners, and slain. 

He in whose honour these things were performed took no part in 
the festivities, but left the Burgundian nobles, who had accompanied 
him to Paris, to carry off the palm in the jousts held in the Rue 
Saint-Antoine. Later on, however, to show his contempt of these 
chivalric exercises, which he despised, and to humble the pride of 
Burgundy, he sent in among these splendid cavaliers a rude man-at- 
arms, horse and man covered with deer skins, and armed with the 
antlers, who rode so fiercely through their ranks that no one could 
stand before him. Hidden behind some ladies, Louis gleefully watched 
this contretemps from the windows of his hotel. 

And so, after many years of burning desire, this parricide and rebel 
prince was seated upon the throne. 


* Louis the Eleventh,” says Michelet, “had no childhood; he was born 
Louis the Eleventh; at fourteen years of age he was already a soldier and 
leading armies; he was a King already. But Charles the Seventh was in no 
haste to die. His son had to wait a very long time. Nobody ever came 
to the throne with more acquired experience. He understood the great and 
their hatred of royalty, having been himself their chief (their instrument 
rather) in their revolts against Charles the Seventh. He knew the pro- 
vinces, the towns, the nobles, the people; he had essayed as Dauphin, in 
his own Dauphiné, what he desired to do one day as a King, in his king- 
dom. He knew above all the enemy, the chief enemy, the house of Bur- 
gundy. Sheltered by that house he had studied its strength and its 
weakness. So perfectly prepared, kept back so long, he arrived at last at 
the throne, in 1461, with a terrible appetite to act, to do, and to reign.” 


“In his retreat at Genappe,” to quote Sismondi, “he had read much; in 
Dauphiné he had conversed a great deal with those who had frequented the 
courts of the tyrants of Italy; he had learned from them among other 
things to distrust the nobles and draw nearer the people. He had above 
all greatly studied Frangois Sforza, his neighbour, his ally, who during his 
time, had succeeded by a mixture of audacity and cunning, of military 
talent and treason, to seat himself upon the throne of Lombardy; he had 
proposed this prince for his model, who was deficient neither in brilliant 
qualities nor a superior reason. It was in studying him that Louis had 
learned that government was a science, that the administration of states 
should be reduced to a calculation, and not abandoned to the caprice and 
passions of the moment. Louis had always a purpose in his actions, some- 





* A few years previously Louis had raised the siege of that town, then 
attacked by the English, and this representation and the subsequent 
massacre were supposed to symbolise this feat. 
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times badly conceived, sometimes badly carried out, but always present 
to his thought; and it was almost a revolution to see mind enter for 
something into the government of the nation.” 


At the coronation Duke Philippe cast himself at his feet, and im- 
plored pardon for those servants of his father who had offended him. 
He granted the prayer with seven exceptions—unnamed, by which 
compromise he held the sword over all. But from the first he in 
all things reversed the policy of his father. He dismissed those 
ministers who had served so faithfully under the late reign, and 
humbled the nobles by raising people of low birth to the great offices 
of the state. He created his barber an ambassador ; his tailor, heraut 
@armes ; his physician, chancellor. These people were not destitute 
of talent, and they were the creatures of his will, who could be 
thwarted, despised, displaced, without danger or consequences. 

He lived solitarily and penuriously in his great gloomy palace, the 
Hotel des Tournelles, and dressed like a shabby citizen; he seldom 
stirred abroad until evening, when his only companion was a base-born 
fellow, whom he had formerly employed as a spy upon his father. 

Never swerving from his one ruling idea—to make France a great, 
absolute, and homogeneous monarchy, against which all doctrines of 
right, truth, honour, justice, weighed as nothing—he pursued his 
crooked schemes of policy both at home and abroad. There was not 
a court in which he had not his spy, not a palace or castle in which 
he had not his creature, who faithfully reported the every movement, 
the most secret councils, of kings, princes, and nobles. 

Louis aimed to destroy the power of the aristocracy, so he courted 
the bourgeois, which was the nearest approach to demagogism he 
could make in those days of small cities. He mingled with them, 
conversed with them familiarly, visited their houses, even ate at their 
tables. But he advanced his great scheme by better and wiser ways 
than espionage or toadyism, which could yield but temporary suc- 
cesses. While war, of which it was the genius, was regarded as the 
gupreme occupation of man, feudalism, although it might be shaken, 
could never be destroyed. Peace, or rather the arts of peace, were its 
direst foes. He brought workers in gold and silver and silk from 
Greece and Italy, who fabricated those commodities for the first time 
in France. But this wise act excited among the French workmen 
that discontent of ignorance against skill which has characterized arii- 
ficers in all ages and all countries. It was he who, by inducing 
Ulrich Gering to come over to Paris, established there the first 
printing-press in 1469. He also established postin;-houses on the 
great roads, imposed uniformity of weights and measures, and united 
customs and ordinances in one code. These acts elevate him among 
the great pioneers of civilization, even though they were generated 
only by sordid and selfish motives. Alas for human nature! Were 
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we to analyse the secret motives of the grandest benefactors of man- 
kind, and subtract self-gratification, what would remain? Self is 
noble or sordid, according to the ends for which it works; but man 
can no more abstract him from self than he can annul his indivi- 
duality. 

One of the first acts of his reign was to make a tour of his king- 
dom, a pilgrimage he repeated more than once. Many were the 
changes and reforms he initiated ; that they were for the general good 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that they pleased no class, The 
military, who had hitherto been the scourge of the civilians among 
whom they were quartered, were rendered amenable to the juris- 
dictions of the towns. He encouraged the citizens of Paris to form 
themselves into a militia, and ranged them under sixty-one banners 
composed of the different trades, or guilds, as we should call them ; 
they were permitted to choose their own officers and exempted from 
the arrizre-ban. By bestowing these privileges upon the bourgeois, 
he created the nueleus of a rival military power to that of the nobles. 
He gave charters and municipal authority to several provincial towns ; 
created courts of justice at Grenoble, Aix, Bourdeaux, Perpignan, 
Dijon, Rennes, similar to the parlement of Paris; thereby also 
creating that great and powerful body the gens de robes, destined 
thereafter to play so important a part in French politics. The taxes 
were collected by certain elected bourgeois, who contrived to exempt 
themselves and their order from such burdens, and cast them upon the 
poor, whom they ground down to pay for their omissions. He deposed 
these assessors, and rendered them responsible before the chambre 
des comptes. He also revived an old ordinance of Louis IX., which 
forbade those private wars so frequent among the provineial nobles, 
who, however, regarded this veto upon mutual throat-cutting as a most 
injurious inroad upon their privileges. During his first progress, he 
elevated and ennobled many of mean birth, and “drew a crowd of 
nobles from the desk and even the plough.” Bourgeois satisfaction 
at such concessions, however, was dashed by the thrusting of soldiers 
into their corporations, hitherto sacred to trade. Louis had a knack 
of making himself obnoxious to everybody, even while serving them. 

Of all the repressive measures, which affected the nobles, none 
were so galling as the interdiction of hunting, which he attempted to 
suppress, even to causing all arms used in the chase to be destroyed. 


“We read in the accounts of Louis the Eleventh,” to again quote 
Michelet, “the following items:—A crown to a poor woman whose sheep 
had been strangled by the King’s hounds; as much to a woman whose goose 
has been killed by one of the King’s dogs; to another whose cat has been 
killed by the dogs and hounds. As much toa poor man whose wheat has 
been spoiled by the archers crossing his field. These malicious charities, 
which strongly contrasted with the unlimited outrages, the ravages and 
disorders of the feudal chase, continued to exasperate the nobles. It was 
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everywhere reported, whether rightly or wrongly, that for a hare caught 
against his orders, he had caused a gentleman’s ears to be cut off. The 
single phrase, ‘no more hunting, the forest interdicted,’ was a scarecrow to 
rouse the idlest country squire; he beheld himself attacked in his savage 
royalty, in his dearest hobby, hunted himself upon his own land, changing 
places with his hares. What, even to the furthest limits, to the moors 
of Brittany or Ardennes, everywhere, the King, always the King! Until, 
weary of war, you have slain dogs and hawks, and sent away your old 
servitors. From that time neither horn nor halloo, always the same silence 
save the frog in the ditch who croaks after you. All the joy of the house, 
all the salt of life was the chase, in the morn the awakening horn; the day, 
the galop through the woods, and the fatigue; in the evening the return, 
the triumph, when the conqueror sat at his long table with his joyous 
band. That table upon which the huntsman placed the splendid antlered 
stag and the enormous wild boar’s head, at which he refreshed his courage 
with the flesh of noble beasts slain at his peril,—what is to be served there 
henceforth? Whata penance to the sad seigneur to descend to the plebeian 
meat or eat white flesh with the women! He who submitted to this was 
unworthy of his order. Whosoever wore the sword must draw the sword.” 


A commission appointed to inquire into the possessions of the nobles 
with a view to enforce the payment of taxes and of certain feudal 
rights which they evaded, fanned the smouldering fires to flames ; 
an attempt to impose the gabelle upon Burgundy added to the fury 
and consternation. A report which spread over all Europe, and which 
Louis never satisfactorily disproved, that that prince had employed one 
of his creatures to poison the Duke of Burgundy and his son, com- 
pleted the exasperation of that powerful vassal. Early in December, 
1464, there was a secret meeting of princes and nobles in the church 
of Notre Dame; the conspirators distinguished each other by a red 
embroidered aiguillette worn in the girdle. This assignation, although 
known to more than five hundred princes, gentlemen, and ladies, was, 
spite of all his spies, undiscovered by the King. 

Now commenced the struggle of monarchy and feudalism. The 
nobles assumed the title of La Ligue du bien public. And to this 
league came all the great feudatories, Brittany, Lorraine, Alengon, 
Nemours—and Burgundy, that old and most bitter foe of France, who 
for thirty-two years had fought against her on the side of England. 
The nominal head of the faction was the King’s brother, the Duc de 
Berri, whom Louis had driven to revolt by the refusal of an apanage 
and by a semi-captivity. 

The King’s power was small and uncertain; of the twenty-seven 
provinces of the kingdom only fourteen were under his immediate 
control, and even those were filled with discontents. He made ordi- 
nances to protect the soldier against his captain, the people against 
the soldier; he addressed the bourgeois at Rouen, and even con- 
descended to justify his acts to them; he assembled the nobles, 
pleaded, cajoled; he sent letters to the citizens of Paris couched in 
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the most loving terms. All the time, however, he was acting vigo- 
rously against the enemy. At the end of a month he had virtually 
put down the revolt in Bourbonnais, Auvergne, and Berri. But the 
treason of the Comte d’Armagnac, his favourite, who went over to the 
enemy with the six thousand Gascons he had ostensibly raised for the 
royal service, was a great check to the royal cause. The Comte de 
Charolois was advancing with a formidable army of fourteen thousand 
men-at-arms and eight thousand archers; he proclaimed himself the 
lieutenant of the Duc de Berri, and in his name abolished taxes and 
gabvelles ; the towns offered him little resistance, and supplied him 
with provisions, for which he scrupulously paid. At length he arrived 
before Paris, whither he sent heralds to demand food and passage. 
“ Monseigneur de Charolois was not come to attack any one, nor to 
take any town from the King, but to take counsel with the princes 
for the public good.” Such was his manifesto. But Paris did not 
open her gates. The King, hearing of her peril, hastened by forced 
marches to her relief, and arrived at Montlhéry, where the enemy 
was posted. There was fought a battle, sorely against the King’s 
will, that loved not such violent hazards, in which small advantage 
was gained on either side. 


“But the Count of Charolois left the field,” says Comines, “ rejoicing 
extremely, and imputing the whole glory of this action to himself; which 
has cost him dear since, for after that, he was governed by no counsel but 
his own; and whereas before he was altogether unfit for war, and took 
delight in nothing that belonged to it, his thoughts became so strangely 
altered upon this point, that he spent the remainder of his life in wars.” 


The next day the King entered Paris, but his reception was a cold 
one. All within there -was faction and intrigue ; all endeavoured to 
extort concessions from his weakness, while all classes secretly cor- 
responded and negotiated with the enemy, who had in the meantime 
crossed the Seine and invested the city. Finding little strength 
there, the King secretly departed into Normandy in quest of succours, 
long expected from that province. He soon returned bringing with 
him an army of twelve thousand men, artillery, sixty waggons of 
powder, and a large supply of flour. With such a force he might 
well have offered battle to the enemy, and with every prospect of 
victory, but Louis would never accept the alternative of fighting 
under any circumstances; to bribe and sow dissensions among his foes 
by opposing interests, these were the weapons with which he loved to 
conquer, and with these weapons he did much execution among them 
now. But town after town, with little or no resistance, was delivered 
up to the revolts; each day the disaffection of the Parisians increased ; 
lampoons, satires, songs against the King, were distributed every- 
where, even sent into the enemy’s camp. One night, under pretence 
of guarding themselves against the military, the citizens took arms 
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and lit watch-fires in the streets; the royal proclamation to extin- 
guish these and to disperse was unheeded ; Louis’ hand was played 
out ; feudalism had won the game—for the time. 

He yielded Normandy to the Duc de Berri; it was the richest 
province of his crown; Burgundy acquired Boulogne and the cities of 
the Somme; Brittany had her demands satisfied ; largesses, in mone 
or lands, were bestowed upon all the leaders. The Comte de Charolois 
got the towns of Feronne, Roge and Montdidier, and regained all 
those towns upon the Somme which the King had recently purchased 
from his father. A tribunal composed of thirty-six notables, of whom 
the president was to be the great Dunois—always hated by Louis— 
was appointed to sit for two months, to hear and decide all public 
grievances, to consider all public affairs, and its decisions were to be 
absolute ; the King’s sanction only to be regarded as a form. The 
tribunal met, accomplished nothing, and was dissolved. The Bur- 
gundian soldiers jeered and insulted the Piisians; Louis visited the 
Count in private, thereby sacrificing his royal dignity, which he never 
valued at a groat, but was always ready to pocket or trail in the mud 
if necessity required. Burgundy threw off all semblance of allegiance 
and called him to account for the piracies of Warwick, his ally; 
received his ambassadors upon a golden canopied throne, raised upon a 
golden. dais, “‘ higher than had ever been seen for any king or emperor,” 
“Deign, monseigneur,” said the French plenipotentiaries, “to write 
yourself what you wish; the King will sign all.” 

Charolois’ ambition was boundless; he had humiliated France, he 
now burned to destroy her and found a vast empire upon her ruins; 
his marriage with the King of England’s sister rendered him yet more 
formidable. 

Scarcely had the new Duke of Normandy entered his dominions 
than a dispute arose between him and the Duke of Brittany, who 
claimed a share of the spoil; an open rupture was the result. Taking 
an immediate advantage of the division of his foes, Louis summoned 
the States-General, appealed to their patriotism, and, in utter defiance 
of the treaty he had just signed, seized upon Normandy and overawed 
Brittany. Charles, now, by the death of his father, Duke of Burgundy, 
was besieging Liége, which, fomented by the agents of France, had 
revolted against him. As soon as he had subdued these rebels, he 
raised an army to succour his allies, who, however, by that time had 
made peace with the King. Louis offered to pay the expenses of 
this armament, and desired to treat personally with Charles, hoping 
by his superior cunning to overreach the savage soldier. An interview 
was arranged at Peronne, for the King was to come to him, not he to 
the King; a safe conduct, worded in the most explicit terms, was 
sent to Louis, and for once the fox put his head in the lion’s mouth. 
When he entered the tewn he found the Duke surrounded by some of 
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his most bitter foes: Philippe of Savoy, whom he had kept in prison 
three years: Du Lau, Lord of Neuchatel, whom he had designed to 
imprison for life in one of his iron cages, had he not escaped, and 
several others whom during his reign he had tricked and wronged, 
and who had everything to gain by his destruction, which they un- 
ceasingly urged upon the Duke. In the midst of these councils came 
the news that the Bishop of Liege, and Humbercourt, the brother of 
the Duc de Bourbon, had, during riots in that town, again fomented 
by the King’s machinations, been slain.* In a fit of fury Charles 
ordered his royal guest to be held prisoner in the castle he had 
assigned him for a residence. Most imminent was the fox’s danger ; 
there was not a single voice raised for mercy, but there was a chorus 
clamouring for his life. The Duke paused irresolutely ; perhaps he 
considered that de Berri was too much the friend of Brittany to serve 
him on the throne. He decided to spare Louis, but on his own terms, 
which were the restoration of Normandy to de Berri, and with it 
La Brie and Champagne as compensation for his recent deprivation. 
In addition to this, he demanded that he should accompany him to 
Liege, and assist in punishing those who had been concerned in the 
insurrection ; that is to say, the people whom he had instigated to the 
act. There was no degradation so infamous that Louis would not 
submit to it to escape personal danger ; there was no treaty so destruc- 
tive to his power, to his country, that he would not sign; for all 
treaties were to him but waste paper, to be torn up and cast to the 
winds the moment he had strength sufficient to do it. 

He accompanied the Duke and his army to Liege. To propitiate 
his foe he showed more eagerness even than he for the destruction of 
the town, taking upon himself the direction of the army. While the 
Litgois displayed upon their banners the fleur de lys of France, he 
wore the cross of Burgundy; while they shouted “ Vive le Roi,” he 
cried “ Vive Bourgogne.” The town, the fortifications of which had 
been recently destroyed, could make little resistance. On a Sunday 
afternoon, while the citizens were at dinner, the signal was given for 
ihe assault. The troops entered at two sides, met in the centre, and 
then divided for pillage. With the air filled with the groans of the 
dying and the shrieks of women, the shouts of the soldiery, and the 
firing of cannon, Louis was tranquilly enjoying his dinner and loudly 
praising the valour of his good brother of Burgundy. 

Presently the Duke abruptly entered. ‘“ What shall we do with 
Liege?” he asked. 

Louis, smiling, replied by a parable. “ My father,” he said, “had 
a large tree near his palace, where the ravens made their nest; those 
ravens annoying him, he caused their nest to be taken away, once, 


* The report, however, of these murders, was afterwards discovered to 
be false. 
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twice; but at the end of the year the ravens always recommenced 
building. My father had the tree uprooted, and after that he slept 
better.” 


“The horror of this destruction of a people,” says Michelet, “ is that it 
was not the carnage of an assault, a fury of the conquerors, but one long 
execution which lasted months. The inhabitants found in the houses were 
guarded, reserved; then by order, and methodically, cast into the Meuse. 
Three months after they were still being drowned. ... The town was 
burned.” 


The wretched people who had taken shelter in the mountains 
were hunted and slaughtered like wild beasts. ‘To add to their other 
afflictions, the weather was intensely cold, and numbers were frozen 
to death in the woods. 

At length the king was released from surveillance, and, with many 
protestations of eternal friendship to the House of Burgundy, departed 
for Paris. His first act upon regaining his liberty was to induce his 
brother to take Guienne instead of Champagne; thereby severing 
the dominions of his two foes by a vast distance, instead of nearly 
joining them, at which Charles had aimed. At the same time he 
recommenced fomenting revolt in all the duke’s dominions, and allied 
himself with the king-making Earl of Warwick for the destruction 
of the House of York, Burgundy’s ally, and the reinstatement of 
Lancaster upon the English throne. The battle of Barnet crushed 
this last undertaking, dealt him a terrible blow, and left him utterly 
isolated, without an ally and surrounded by enemies both at home 
and abroad. 

Forsaken by man he appealed to heaven, or rather, to those 
fetishes which, to his superstition, represented it. He commanded 
processions in honour of the Virgin to parade the streets of Paris, and 
that every one should kneel at the sound of the great clock and 
repeat the Ave Maria three times. He wore round his hat little 
images of the saints, made of lead and pewter, before which, upon the 
receipt of any news, good or bad, or whenever the fantasy seized him, 
or in whatever place he might be, he would cast himself upon his 
knees and kiss, “sometimes so suddenly that he seemed rather to be 
demented than a sane map.” 

The death of the Duc de Berri* (1472), while relieving him from 
one danger, once more raised the cry of poison against him, and gave 
his foes a new impetus. 

How Edward IY. was induced by his brother-in-law of Burgundy 


* The Duc de Berri was supposed to have been poisoned by a monk, at 
the instigation of Louis; the accused was arrested, kept in prison several 
years, and one day was found strangled. Brantdme relates that the King’s 
Fool once overheard Louis, while at his devotions, accuse himself of his 
brother’s death and pray for forgiveness. 
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to raise an army to enter the kingdom of France; how when he 
arrived there he found no succours nor allies—Charles being engaged 
in a war against Lorraine—and towns which were to have opened 
their gates to him bristling with cannon; how Louis, by means of 
his golden arms, by magnificently entertaining and cajoling the 
invaders, by bribing the English lords with gifts, and even pensions, 
by paying Edward 75,000 crowns, besides 50,000 more as ransom 
for Margaret of Anjou, averted the danger and sent the islanders 
home again without striking a blow, these are incidents known to 
every reader of English history. 

This invasion was brought about as much by the intrigues of 
the Constable St. Pol, as by the restless ambition of Charles, There 
was not a conspiracy of the time in which this man was not con- 
cerned, leagued with all, faithful to none, ever fomenting wars in the 
fear of losing the large revenue he derived from the standing army 
kept under his command. How his treachery was at length laid bare 
is told by Comines in the following passage, which also affords us a 
rare sketch of his royal master’s subtlety. 

He has sent two messengers, Louis de Creville and Jean Richer, 
to the King to report upon the behaviour of Duke Charles, whose 


secret ally he pretends to be, at hearing the news of the retreat of 
the English : 


“The King caused the Lord of Coutay (the ambassador of Burgundy) 
and myself to hide ourselves behind a great old screen that stood in the 
chamber, that the Lord of Coutay might hear the report of the Duke of 
Burgundy and the language which the constable and his creatures used 
towards him. The King seated himself upon a stool near the screen that 
we might hear more distinctly what the said Louis de Creville had to say ; 
and he and his colleague began their discourse, telling the King that their 
master had sent them lately to attend upon the Duke of Burgundy, and 
that they had used many arguments to induce a rupture with the English, 
and that they had found him in so great a passion against the King of 
England, that they were in a fair way to prevail upon him, not only to 
abandon, but also to fall upon and destroy his army, in their retreat, and 
to please the King the more, as he thought when he spoke these words, 
Louis de Creville in imitation of the Duke of Burgundy, stamped his 
foot, swore by Saint George, called the King of England Blancborgne, the 
son of an archer who bore his name, with as many invectives besides as 
could possibly be used against any man. The King pretended to be highly 
pleased with the relation and desired him to tell it over again, and raise his 


voice, for of late he was grown a little deaf; de Creville was not backward, 
but began again and acted it to the life.” 


Finding his intrigues discovered by France, St. Pol fled to Burgundy ; 
but Charles, probably remembering the scene just described, after 
assuring him of his protection, treacherously delivered him up to 


Louis, and he was soon afterwards tried and beheaded for his many 
treasons. 
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Then a nine years’ truce was concluded between France and Bur- . 
gundy. Charles, inflated with his recent successes against Germany, 
indulged in dreams of universal conquest and empire, of restoring his 
patrimony to all its ancient grandeur. Out of the weakness and indo- 
lence of the Emperor Frederick, and the universal hatred felt for Louis, 
he believed he saw the means of dismembering their dominions and 
forming a great kingdom. First, he turned his arms towards the 
Rhine, invaded Alsace and Lorraine, and so on to Bale. Switzerland 
had once been an appendage of his house; he desired to reunite it. 
This last design destroyed him. The Swiss were at that time the 
hardiest race and the best and bravest soldiers on the continent of 
Europe; they alone successfully withstood his arms. At Neuchatel 
they crushed his chivalry, broke his power, put him to ignominious 
flight, captured his splendid jewels, his gorgeous camp, and even 
his ducal seal. At Morat he sustained a second and yet more severe 
defeat, leaving ten thousand Burgundians dead upon the field. 


“During two months he took up his abode near Joux in the Chiteau du 
Jura. He formed a camp and had nobody in it, scarcely a few recruits. 
That which came, and blow upon blow, was the bad news, such an ally had 
turned his coat, such a servitor had disobeyed; one town in Lorraine was 
surrendered and next day another; to all this he said nothing; he saw no 
one; he remained close shut up.”—(Michelet.) 


Upon receiving news of these defeats Louis went to church and 
offered up thanks. Its effect was soon apparent: many of those who 
had hitherto despised and defied him began to pay him court: 
he worked heart and soul to complete the destruction of his enemy. 
He incited the Swiss ,to invade Burgundy, and assisted Réné to re- 
take Lorraine. That, to Charles, was the heaviest blow of all, for he 
had destined Lorraine to be the centre of his great kingdom. 

Rousing himself from his lethargy, the Duke, with a small army of 
4000 men, laid siege to Nancy. He arrived before it on the 22nd of 
October. But December came, and still the brave town held out. It 
was a terrible winter. On Christmas night four hundred of the be- 
siegers were frozen to death, and numbers lost their hands and feet. 
Those within, waiting for succours, were scarcely better off: they had 
eaten all their horses, and were now living upon cats and dogs. But 
Réné was advancing with twenty thousand men. It was necessary to 
warn the Duke of his danger. No one dared to speak tohim. He 
kept himself always shut up in his tent, reading, or pretending to read. 
The attendant who undertook to break the fatal intelligence found 
him lying in his clothes upon his bed. He could draw from him but 
one answer: “If it is necessary, I will fight all alone.” * * * * 
They spoke to him as a living man, but he was dead. 

He had but little hope. As he put on his helmet the crest fell 
upon him. ‘“ Hoe est signum Dei,” he said, and went forth to die 
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It was never known by whose hand he fell. His body was not found 
until three days afterwards: it was frozen in the snow, and the wolves 
had begun to devour it. 

So mighty had been his power, so much had he filled the world 
with his ambition, so terrible had been his name, that people could 
not believe that he was dead; they imagined that, like King Arthur, 
he would one day return. There was no rejoicing, even among his foes 
—except one—at his destruction. Honour and respect were accorded 
to his remains. His servants bemoaned his death; even his enemies 
wept for it. With all his savagery, there was something grand, co- 
lossal, in this man. His ungovernable passions, which at times rose 
to madness, obscured his nobler qualities and his fine intellectual 
attainments.* He was one of the last, if not the last representative 
of the ancient feudalism. 

Upon receiving the news of his death, Louis was “so transported 
with joy that he knew not how to contain himself.” He was now 
rid of all his enemies: his brother, Armagnac, St. Pol, Charles—all. 
He at once seized upon Franche-Comté and Picardy; invaded Artois 
and Hainault, in which the war was carried on with the most horrible 
atrocity, the inhabitants maimed and massacred, towns burned and 
even depopulated. Mary, the heiress of Burgundy, was soon after- 
wards married to Maximilian, and the battle of Guingette, 1479, ended 
the war, greatly to the advantage of France. Two years afterwards, 
Charles of Sicily, and last King of Provence, left him by will that 
beautiful province which had been sundered so many centuries from 
the French crown. 

Louis was now all-powerful. Spain considered it prudent to be at 
peace with him; the princes of Italy courted his friendship; the 
Empire durst not quarrel with him; the Swiss were as obedient as 
his own people—he had six thousand of them for a body guard ; 
Edward of England was sunk in sloth and debauchery ; the King of 
Scotland was his ally ; the feudatories dared not oppose his power ; 
his subjects trembled before him and obeyed him absolutely. He had 
won the game which he had been playing with such terrible earnest- 
ness throughout_his life. But it was the old, old story of all human 
aspirations, good or evil—dead sea fruit—dust and ashes, instead of 
golden apples. 

In 1479 he was suddenly struck down by apoplexy, and for fifteen 
days lost the use of speech and sense. But still he clung on to power, 
ordered, in dumb show, the dispatches to be read to him, although he 
could not understand a word of them; banished and punished those 


* Oliver de la Marcke says: “He never went to bed that he was not 
read to for two hours; the Seigneur d’Humbercourt, who reads well, often 
read to him and read some noble histories of Rome, and he took much 
pleasure in the deeds of the Romans. 
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who had restrained him in the violence of his fits, under the thought 
that they had, although for his personal safety, momentarily subverted 
his absolute will. He shut himself up in his chateau at Tours, which 
Comines graphically describes :— 


“ Nobody was admitted into the Plessis du Pare (which was the place 
where he resided) but his domestic servants and his archers, who were in 
number four hundred, some of whom kept constant guard at the gate, 
whilst others patrolled about continually to prevent surprise. No lord nor 
person of quality was permitted to lodge in the castle, nor to enter with 
any of his retinue; nor indeed were any of them admitted but the Lord de 
Beaujeu, the present Duke of Bourbon, who was his son-in-law. Round 
about the castle of Plessis he caused a lattice of iron bars to be set up, and 
spikes of iron to be set in the wall, with several points projecting along 
the ditch, wherever there was a possibility for any person to enter. Besides 
which he caused four watch-houses to be made of thick iron and pierced 
with holes, out of which his archers might shoot at their pleasure ; in them 
he placed his cross-bow men, who were upon guard night and day, with 
orders to fire upon any man that ventured to come near before the opening 
of the gate in the morning. He also persuaded himself that his subjects 
would be apt to divest him of his power, and take the administration of 
affairs upon themselves when they saw their opportunity; and, indeed, 
there were some persons about the court that consulted together how they 
might get into Plessis and dispatch affairs according to their own wishes, 
but they durst not attempt it, and they acted wisely, for the king had pro- 
vided against every attack. He often changed his bedchamber attendants, 
and all the rest of his servants. For conversation he kept only one or two 
with him, and those of inferior condition and no great reputation. Those 
persons never acquainted him with anything that was sent or written to 
him, unless it concerned the preservation of the state or the defence of the 
kingdom. . . . To look upon him one would have thought him a dead 
rather than a living man. He was grown so lean it was scarce credible; 
his clothes were now richer and more magnificent than they had ever been 
before ; his gowns were all of crimson satin lined with rich marten’s fur. 
He inflicted very severe punishments to inspire dread, and for fear of losing 
his authority, as he told me himself. He removed officers, disbanded 
soldiers, retrenched pensions, and sometimes took them away altogether, 
so that he passed his time in making and ruining men.” 


Being unable to follow the chase, his attendants, in order to amuse 
him with an image of his former pleasures, arranged mice hunts. 
Fearing his retirement from the world might encourage his enemies 
to the belief that his power was defunct, he continued to send am- 
bassadors and agents to allthe courts of Europe to negotiate and 
bribe and pay the pensions to his spies, and even to buy the rarest 
animals, dogs, horses, reindeer, panthers, which were brought to 
France at great expense and never afterwards regarded by him. 
Each day new gifts were sent to the churches to buy their prayers, | 
new convents founded. Inthe park at Plessis he had two hermitages 
built, and he sent to Italy for a certain recluse known as the Holy 
Man of Calabria, whom he placed in one of them, so that he might 
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be always near him; bought relics in vast numbers from the Pope, 
‘so that Rome was almost denuded of those precious treasures. But 
his cruelty seemed to grow with his superstition, and the groans of 
tortured victims mingled with the chants of the monks. 

Balue, Bishop of Verdun, had invented a species of cage, made of 
iron, or of wood covered with iron plates, so small that a man could 
neither lie down straight nor stand upright in it. Numbers of these 
were made for wretched prisoners to languish out their livesin. By 
an irony of fate, or of the King, the inventor was the first person 
who experienced the efficacy of the invention. He spent eleven years 
of his life in one of these cages, and was released only after Louis’ 
first illness. Another instrument of torture was composed of fetters, 
with huge rings for the feet, heavy chains, and an enormous iron 
ball at the end, the weight of which kept the captive fixed immov- 
ably to the floor of the dungeon. These were pleasantly called Jes 
jillettes du roi. The nation groaned beneath the terrible load of tax- 
ation, for, whereas the highest sum ever raised by Charles VII., even 
when struggling for the very existence of France against the English, 
was 1,600,000 francs a year, his successor now wrung 4,700,000 from 
the nation. Plague ani famine desolated the land, but it found no 
mercy from its tyrant, who, although the people were dying of starva- 
tion, would remit nothing of their burdens. 

A second and third attack of apoplexy brought him to the brink of 
the graye. But the nearer death approached, the closer did he grasp 
his sceptre. He regarded all who approached him with terror and 
suspicion, fearing they had some designs upon his life or his crown. 
He mistrusted even his own children; and, remembering his own 
parricidal conduct and eagerness to wear the crown, he kept the 
young dauphin in strict seclusion, allowing no one to approach him 
without the royal permission. Tyrant to all others, there were three 
before whom he grovelled in abject cowardice,—his two ghostly 
attendants, Francois de la Paule and “the Holy Man of Calabria,” 
and his physician, Coitier. His prayers were not for heaven, but for 
earth ; to live, to reign! When his confessor prayed for the health 
of the King’s body and soul, he commanded him to omit the last 
word, as it was not well to ask too much of the good saints at once. 
But it was the physician who was his absolute master. During his 
eight month’s illness Coitier received from him 98,000 crowns. “I 
know,” he said to his patient one day, “ that you will send me away as 
you have all the rest, but (with a great oath) you will not live eight 
days afterwards.” The threat was sufficient ; Coitier was not sent away. 


On the 30th of August, 1483, this miserable sinner breathed his 
last. 


“Of all the princes that I have ever known,” says Comines, “the 
wisest and most dexterous to extricate himself out of any danger or dif- 
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ficulty in time of adversity was our master King Louis the Eleventh. He was 
the humblest in his conversation and habits, and the most painful and 
indefatigable to win over any man to his side that he thought capable of 
doing him any mischief or any service; though he was often refused, he 
would never give over a man whom he wished to gain, but still pressed and 
continued his insinuations, promising him largely and presenting him 
with such sums and honours as he knew would gratify his ambition; and 
for such as he had discarded in time of peace and prosperity, he paid dear 
(when he had occasion for them) to recover them again; but when he had 
once been reconciled he retained no enmity towards them for what had 
passed, but employed them freely for the future. He was naturally kind and 
indulgent to persons of mean estate, and hostile to all great men who had 
no need of him. Never prince was so conversable nor so inquisitive as he, 
for his desire was to know everybody he could; and he knew all persons of 
any authority or worth in England, Spain, Portugal, Italy, in the territories 
of the Duc de Burgogne and Bretagne, and among his own subjects. But 
above all, his great bounty and liberality did him the greatest service ; and 
yet as he behaved himself wisely in time of distress, so when he thought 
himself a little out of danger, though it were but a truce, he would disoblige 
the servants and officers of his court by mean and petty ways which were 
little to his advantage, and as for peace, he could hardly endure the 
thoughts of it. He spoke slightly of most people rather before their faces 
than behind their backs, unless he was afraid of them, and of that sort 
there were a great many, for he was naturally somewhat timorous.” 
“When he was weakest,” to quote another authority, Chalons, “he 
knew above all things to accommodate himself to time; to make treaties 
in accordance with the will of his enemies, to yield them his rights and 
pretensions, and finally to disunite them; but once he had broken their 


league, their union, he took back all he had yielded and held to nothing he 
had promised.” 


A careful examination of the reign of Louis the Eleventh has par- 
ticularly impressed upon me one fact, that the ends for which he 
toiled and sinned throughout his whole life were attained at last 
rather by circumstances than by his labours. The supreme object of 
all his schemes was to crush that most formidable of all his foes, 
Burgundy. And yet had Charles confined his ambition within reason- 
able limits, had he possessed an ordinary share of statecraft, and, 
above all, could he have controlled those fiery passions, which drove 
= to the verge of madness, he would have won the game quite 
easily. 

Louis lacked one of the essential qualities of statecraft—patience ; 
and was wholly destitute of that necessity of ambition—boldness. An 
irritable restlessness was one of the salient points of his character. 
His courtiers and attendants were ever intriguing to embroil him 
in war, “because,” says Comines, “the nature of the King was 
such, that unless he was at war with some foreign prince, he would 
certainly find some quarrel or other at home with his servants, 
domestics, or officers, for his mind must be always working.” His 
mood was ever changing, and he was by turns confiding, suspicious, 
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avaricious, prodigal, audacious, and timid. He frequently nullified 
his most crafty schemes by impatience for the result. He would sow 
the seed with the utmost care, but he could not wait for the fructifi- 
cation. In this he was false to the practice of those Italian statesmen 
who were avowedly his models. It was this irritable restlessness 
which brought down upon him the hatred of all classes, from the 
noble to the serf; for we find him at one time cunningly bidding for 
popularity, and immediately afterwards destroying all he had gained 
by some rash and inconsiderate act. His extreme timidity hampered 
the execution of all his plans. He had not even the boldness of the 
coward who will fight when all the strength is on his own side. Con- 
stantly at war, during a reign of twenty-two years there were fought 
but two battles, Montlhéry and Guingette, both of which, strange to 
say, were undecided, and both of which were fought against his will 
and council. 

These facts enable us to understand the contempt and abhorrence 
with which Louis was regarded by his contemporaries, and the reason 
that he has been handed down to posterity as an abnormal villain, 
whereas he was little worse than his brother princes. Charles of 
Burgundy was as faithless, as dishonourable, as ambitious, as cruel, but 
there was an audacity and chivalry in his character that relieved its 
turpitude. His cruelties were the result of passing fits of mad 
passion ; indeed, it is very doubtful if he were sane at all: those of 
Lou's were the outcome of a callous mind, destitute of all human 
sympathies, and which regarded men as no more than a pack of cards, 
to be shuffled, played, destroyed, according to his will. He was a 
revolutionary reformer, and many of his reforms were wise and en- 
lightened, but they resulted from but one purpose—the aggrandise- 
ment of the royal prerogative. He began the work of Richelieu, but 
how infinitely inferior was he to the great Cardinal, whose genius was 
as subtle and crafty as even bis, but who united to the cunning of 
the serpent the courage of the lion! 

He left France larger by one-fourth than he had inherited it ; but 
out of the five provinces which he acquired, Provenge was bequeathed 
him, Roussillon was pawned to him by the usurping King of Navarre, 
and Burgundy was won for him by the Swiss. His triumphs were 
much more the result of fortune than the efforts of his own genius. 
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The Literary Hades. 


I sroop in one of the halls of the house of Hades. HowI came to 
be there, whether in consequence of a pressing invitation, or with a 
special commission from the editor of Tempiz Bar, I need not say. 
The place where I found myself was furnished something like an 
English law court, and as there were three judges throned at the 
further end of the court, and I could discern no trace of twelve intel- 
ligent men assembled together, my first impression was that their 
lordships were sitting to hear arguments. But I soon guessed that 
some more serious business was in hand, for I recognised these three 
judges to be AZacus, Minos, and Rhedamanthus, of whom Coke has 
said that he was the type of an infernal judge, for he punished 
prisoners first, and heard them afterwards. As I looked more about 
me, I discovered that this part of Hades at least was not paved with 
good intentions, for the floor was made of a vast quantity of trashy 
publications, novels, magazines, verses, essays, and an infinity more. 
The surface was very pleasant to walk on, and a reviewer near me, 
who boasted he had had some share in condemning these works, 
observed that it was but right the product of foolish heads should be 
turned to the comfort of wise men’s feet. I ventured to ask him if 
he were there to answer the judges’ questions, and he replied Yes, 
but he was sure they could find no flaw in his literary conduct. From 
this I judged that the court was reserved for the judgment of men’s 
literary doings, and my impression was strengthened when I observed 
that the hangings around the walls were composed of sheets of news- 
paper, and that the ushers of the court were little devils, who held 
rolls of copy in their hands by way of staves of office. One of these 
imps stationed near me opened his roll, and seemed to regard it with 
fiendish glee. I attempted to read it over his shoulder, but was at a 
loss for the source of his delight, for the manuscript was perfectly 
illegible. 

My observations were interrupted by a stir, and then a sudden 
silence in the court, which, I should have said, was filled by a con- 
siderable and medley crowd. ‘The judges had taken out their note- 
books and prepared for business. 

A young man was led out of the crowd by one of the devil-ushers, 
and placed in front of the judges. He appeared to me to be a very 
meek young man, and was evidently conscious of his unfortunate 
position. He had light hair brushed far back, and wore a velvet 
coat: his hands played nervously with its buttons. 
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Rhadamanthus addressed him in severe tones; but I thought the 
expression of his face was not altogether hard. ‘“ You,” he said, pro- 
ducing a pile of magazines from under his desk, “ are the writer of 
the things headed Poetry, which I find here month after month. In 
these things we can perceive little rhyme or rhythm, and less cense. 
If they are turned into plain prose they appear not far removed from 
gibberish. You have evidently taken the unformed thoughts and 
vague notions common to youth to be the poetic fire ; and this has led 
you to cover good paper with these unmeaning marks. What have 
you to say in your defence touching these so-called poems ¢” 

The young man, who was reduced to great confusion, muttered 
something which could not be heard; and the usher, repeating his 
speech, called out, ‘He says, my lord, perhaps no one ever read 
them.” 

Here AXacus observed snappishly, “ We have had to read them, and 
no doubt the prisoner himself has wasted much time of his own in 
reading them.” ~ 

“Perchance,” said Minos, ‘that might be enough punishment for 
him.” 

Rhadamanthus considered for a moment, and said, with a grave 
pity, “ The judgment of the Court is that the prisoner be set to work 
in Vulcan’s smithy till the beat of the hammers has given him some 
idea of rhythm. After that we will see what can be made of him.” 

The next person who appeared was the editor who had admitted 
the last prisoner’s verses. He was dismissed with this curt sentence : 
“You have misled the unfortunate young man who was just now 
before us, and afflicted your readers with his productions. You will 
be kept in solitary confinement until you can write better verses 
yourself.” 

“That,” I thought I heard Minos say, “ will be never.” 

The prisoner was removed in tears. There was then called forward 
a lady, who, I noticed, as she walked up to the judgment-seat, seemed 
carefully to avoid treading on certain portions of the floor. There 
was in her bearing and expression a flaunting boldness which repelled 
me. Rhadamanthus, as she came up, pointed to a row of volumes 
before him, and said severely, “ You are the writer of these, and of 
various other things which have gone to pave the floor of this hall. 
We should naturally be lenient to you as you seem to be a woman; 
but in these volumes you have done your best to prove that you are 
none. Your pen should have told of what was fair and gracious; as 
it should be your office to beautify with gentleness the roughness and 
harshness of the world. I speak not to you of the strength which 
some women may have to tell of the great passions which sway man- 
kind, for yours is not that strength. You have not dived into the 
depths of feeling ; you have fluttered on its surface, and you have 
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sought the muddiest places. I find in these volumes things spoken 
of concerning which most men would be silent. You have brought 
into the light that which should be hidden, and you have looked at it 
with love, not with loathing. Of your characters being impossible, 
your grammar vile, and such other faults, I shall say nothing. Such 
offences are swallowed up in your graver crime. Your sentence will 
be a very terrible one. Here are three volumes which bear your 
name. With these for sole companions you will be taken to live on a 
small island in the Styx.” 

An awe spread itself through the court as Rhadamanthus in a 
terrible voice pronounced these words; but the lady, as she was taken 
out with her book, observed with various strong expressions that she 
could not hope for better company. 

After she had been removed there came up a whole batch of writers, 
men and women, who it appeared were writers of novels and trans- 
lators into English of foreign works. To these Rhadamanthus mado 
some exhortatory remarks. He asked them, amongst other things, how 
they had ventured to attempt writing without any acquaintance with 
grammar, and what had led them to translate works in another lan- 
guage when they had no knowledge of that and little of their own. 
This, he observed, was an offence against the person of those foreign 
authors whose reputations they, by their transmogrifications, had 
injured. He also spoke severely of those writers who attempted to 
cover the poor command they had of their own tongue by dragging 
into their service mean scraps of other languages, which they seldom 
even copied correctly. In conclusion, he sentenced the translators to 
produce an accurate version in four modern languages of Lindley 
Murray, while the writers who were habitual slovens in their grammar 
were to be employed as correctors of the press to the translators. At 
this sentence a groan of dismay arose from the prisoners. 

As they went out the reviewer who was near me was called for. 
Turning to me he said, “ You need have no fear for me at least,” and 
advanced with a jaunty and well-pleased air. For my part I felt less 
confidence than he did in his merits. Rhadamanthus began thus to 
speak to him, “ You, it seems, are guilty ” when the reviewer in- 
terrupted him and said glibly, “ May it please your lordships, there 
must be some mistake here. So far from being guilty my efforts have 
been always directed to the same end as your lordships’ own, that of 
condemning the guilty.” ‘‘And in what manner,” asked AMacus in- 
dignantly, “ have you discharged the judicial functions you have pre- 
sumed to usurp? Have you considered that this is a grave office, 
to be conducted with much labour and perfect impartiality ? No, you 
have thought less of the matters you had to decide than the manner 
of your decision. You have searched eagerly, not for the just estima- 
tion of the books you criticised, but for a stinging line or a malicious 
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epigram to bedeck your review with a pinchbeck glitter. You have, 
it is true, not seldom condemned the guilty, but in your eagerness to 
seem cleverer than your fellows you have attempted to condemn the 
innocent also. You yourself will be condemned——” “Stay, 
Brother acus,” interrupted Minos, “there is another charge against 
the prisoner. His bad writing has been a sore trial to many worthy 
persons. Hand me the documents,” he added to one of the ushers, 
who collected and gave him the rolls of copy which I had before 


_ observed. “This,” he continued to the prisoner, “is your writing. 


Be so good as to read it.’ After several vain attempts the prisoner 
confessed that he was unable to read it. ‘“ The sentence of the court 
is,” said Rhadamanthus, “ that you set up in type every word of your 
own manuscripts. After that you will be employed, in order to soften 
your acrimonious disposition, as amanuensis to the author of “ Sweeter 
Thoughts of a Rural Dean.” The prisoner was taken away howling 
vehemently. 

There now appeared two editors of newspapers, each of whom prided 
himself on his intimate acquaintance with the doings of the most 
refined portion of society. From various extracts read from their 
papers it seemed that if this part of society were truly represented 
in their pages, its claim to refinement was small. “But,” said 
Rhadamanthus, “the knowledge which you vainly put forward is the 
gossip of back stairs and kitchens. You have thought fit to invent 
scandals.” Here one of the prisoners interposed the remark that there 
was no smoke without a fire; to which Minos replied that heaps of 
dirt had been known to smoke of themselves, ‘ You,” continued 
Rhadamanthus to one of the prisoners, “ will listen through countless 
years to the scandalous gossip of great cities, and will be unable to 
repeat it to any one; and you,” turning to the second, “will be 
employed in retailing scandal to the other prisoner.” ‘This sentence 
appeared to me the severest which had yet been passed. 

I saw many other cases dealt with; but it would be tedious to go 
through them all. I will only mention that a rebuke was given by 
Rhadamanthus to a writer who, with the capacity for greater things 
in him, had deliberately confined himself to the treatment of common- 
place matters because he found that the easiest way to please the 
larger part of the public. “Your merits,” said Rhadamanthus, “in 
what you have done are surpassing; I need not tell you, for you 
know as well as I do what more you could have done. You are 
dismissed.” 

The most important case, to judge from the murmur of whispering 
and hushed exclamation which accompanied its beginning, was that 
of a man whom, to my knowledge, I had never seen before. There 
was nothing in his aspect that I could call remarkable, and yet he 
seemed invested with an air of mysterious power and quiet command. 
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He looked steadily around him, and met the gaze of Rhadamanthus 
unflinchingly. I fancied that the eye of the terrible judge quailed 
somewhat, but he spoke in stern accents. ‘“ You have for long had it 
in your power to guide the literary and artistic taste of the world. 
How have you borne this responsibility? What men have you chosen 
to do your critical offices ? What care have you given to their doing ? 
Have you been moved by a desire to raise the standard of literary 
work ? Have you been unmoved by favour? Have honest endeavours 
been encouraged ? Has flimsy trash been crushed in the columns of the 
Thunderer? It is needless to wait for an answer. The misuse 
of power is evil in proportion to its extent. You will be con- 
demned. 3 

Here the prisoner interrupted, and said, in mild but firm accents : 
“T have listened, my lord, with the greatest attention to all the pro- 
ceedings of this court, and to your lordship’s last remarks. I will 
remind your lordship that I am entitled to be heard in my defence. 
I have only to say, to-morrow a leader will appear in the Thunderer, 
touching the conduct of justice down here, which will——” 

The prisoner raised his voice and brandished a roll of manuscript, 
but his sentence remained unfinished. The judges turned pale, the 
devil-ushers shrieked, the walls of the court tottered, the floor reeled, 
and, with the convulsion of an earthquake, I found myself hurled forth 
above ground once more. 
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The Durden of the Wind. 


———ee 


Oh! wind, fresh wind of springtime, 
What hast thou borne away ?— 
A burden of light-wing’d moments 
That hovered, and would not stay ;— 
The music of children’s laughter 
From meadows all dewy and sweet, 
Where primrose-buds and cowslips 
Are trodden by joyous feet. 


Oh! wind, soft wind of summer, 
What hast thou borne away ?— 
A burden of love and longing, 
The dream of a golden day ;— 
The murmurs of passionate voices, 
The exquisite perfume pressed 
From the heart of the rose that nestled 
In the beloved one’s breast. 


Oh! wind, wild wind of winter, 
What hast thou borne away ?— 
A burden of mournfal remembrance, 
The sigh of the year’s decay ;— 
The skeleton leaves of the forest, 
The drift from the chill snow-wreath, 
And the prayer of a soul that is passing 
Into the shadow of death. 
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Lord Palmerston. 





Lorp Patmerston was born at the close of the Coalition Ministry and 
the beginning of the second Pitt’s long administration. The year of 
his birth, 1784, found the Whigs in the same position as they are 
now—broken, unpopular, and without a policy. Every great con- 
stituency had sent supporters to Chatham’s son. Itisstrange to think 
that the old man we have seen as full of vitality at last as at first was 
the contemporary of those who were present at the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, and had heard the rich eloquence of Sheridan and 
Burke. 

Sir Henry Bulwer tells us that the Temples were gentlemen in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. Lord Palmerston descended directly from 
a younger brother of Sir William Temple, the patron of Swift. Henry, 
the son of the younger brother, was created a peer of Ireland (March 
12th, 1772). He was succeeded by his grandson, who was an accom- 
plished and fashionable gentleman. He was a politician, and seconded 
the address under the Marquis of Nottingham’s administration. He 
held office as a Lord of Trade, and was subsequently appointed to the 
Admiralty Board. He was a lover of art and an appreciator of 
beauty, of which he gaye a proof in his marriage with Miss Mee, a 
young lady of a highly respectable family in Gloucestershire, into the 
house of whose father, the peer, in consequence of a fall from his 
horse, had been carried. The late Lord Palmerston was the son of 
the second Viscount and Miss Mee. His father’s artistic tastes led 
him at various times into Italy, and it was thus that a portion of the 
future Minister’s boyhood was passed, in that country in the fate of 
which he always took an interest. It was there that he learnt to 
speak the language fluently and idiomatically. Of the boy Palmers- 
ton, Lord Dalling tells us but little. Lord Palmerston himself 
relates the story curtly in his Autobiography: “I left Harrow at 
sixteen, and went for three years to Edinburgh. I lived with 
Dugald Stewart, and attended the lectures at the university. In 
these three years I laid the foundation of whatever useful know- 
ledge and habit of mind I possessed.” In 1803 he went to St. 
John’s, Cambridge. On the 23rd of January, 1806, Pitt died, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, in the grave of Chatham. “ What 
grave,” exclaimed Lord Wellesley, “contains such a father and such a 
son! What sepulchre embosoms the remains of so much human 
excellence and glory !” 
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The death of Pitt caused a vacancy in the representation of the 
University. Distinguished at the University as a promising man and 
a Pittite, Palmerston was emboldened to stand. The other candidates 
were Lord Althorp and Lord Henry Petty. “I stood at the poll 
where a young man circumstanced as I was could dare expect to 
stand—that is to say, last, and by a large interval the last of the 
three. It was an honour, however, to have been supported at all, and 
I was well satisfied with my fight.” The battle of Jena was fought 
on the 14th of October, 1806, and North Germany lay prostrate at 
Napoleon’s feet. Fox had died only a month before; with his last 
breath he urged the prosecution of the war he had so often denounced. 
At the general election of November, 1806, Palmerston was elected 
for Horsham, with Lord Fitzharris, but they were unseated on 
petition. On the meeting of Parliament, the Grenville Ministry 
carried the Slave Trade Abolition Bill in the teeth of a vigorous 
Tory opposition. In March, the King demanded a written assurance 
that the Ministry would not interfere with Catholic Emancipation. 
On their refusal to give it, he communicated to them his intention of 
intrusting the management of his affairs to other Ministers. After 
the dissolution, in May, 1807, Palmerston again stood for the 
University, and was again defeated. The defeat, however, was more 
honourable than a victory. Had he been less scrupulous on a point 
of honour, he might have been successful. He lost the election by 
three votes, and he writes to Sullivan on the night of the poll: “It 
is provoking to think that four men wished me in the Senate House to 
let them give me plumpers instead of giving their second votes to 
Gibbs. I did not conceive myself at liberty to recede from the agree- 
ment I had made, particularly as Gibbs had honourably adhered to it, 
and these four votes turned the scale.” Soon after this, he entered 
Parliament for Newtown, in the Isle of Wight, a borough of Sir 
Leonard Holmes’. “One condition was that I should ‘never, even for 
the election, set foot in the place; so jealous was the patron that any 
attempt should be made to get a new interest in the borough.” 

The Duke of Portland was First Lord of the Treasury in the 
Ministry which succeeded that of Lord Grenville, and Canning 
occupied the post of Foreign Secretary. Under the Portland admini- 
stration Lord Palmerston’s long tenure of office commenced with a 
junior lordship of the Admiralty. Canning was Pitt’s pupil. “To 
one man, while he lived, I was devoted with all my heart and all my 
soul. Since the death of Mr. Pitt I acknowledge no leader; my poli- 
tical allegiance lies buried in his grave.” He entered heart and soul 
into his master’s contest with France. Like Pitt, he did not believe 
in crying peace, peace, when there was no peace. He had bitterly 
condemned the Peace of Amiens. “I would never have signed it,” 
he wrote; “I would have cut off my right hand rather.’ When 
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Canning became Foreign Secretary it was a critical time for England. 
Napoleon was at the climax of his power. “Roll up that map,” Pitt 
had said, pointing to a map of Europe which hung upon the walk; 
“it will not be wanted these ten years!” England alone opposed 
the ambitious schemes of Napoleon. Napoleon and the Czar Alex- 
ander from being deadly foes had become sworn friends, and by the 
Treaty of Tilsit they had agreed that the fleets of the neutral Powers 
should be taken possession of by them. If this scheme had been exe- 
cuted a death-blow would have been struck at the maritime supremacy 
which formed, and will always form, England’s real defence. The 
intrigue, however, was disclosed to Canning, who acted promptly. 
The Danish fleet was the object of the Confederates ; an English fleet 
was instantly despatched to Copenhagen; the fleet was captured and 
conveyed to Portsmouth. 

The Danish Expedition was the great subject of debate at the 
beginning of the session in 1808, and Lord Palmerston made his 
maiden speech on the Copenhagen question. Writing to his sister 
three days afterwards (Feb. 6, 1808) he says: “I certainly felt glad 
when the thing was over, though I began to fear I had exposed 
myself, but my friends were so obliging as to say I had not talked 
much nonsense, and I began to be a few hours afterwards reconciled 
to my fate.” The capture of the Danish fleet checked France at sea ; 
but Napoleon was master of Western Europe. His troops occupied 
Prussia ; his brothers ruled over Hanover and Naples ; Italy with Rome 
itself was annexed to the French Empire. Mad with success, Napoleon 
committed a gross act of treachery, and made a fatal blunder. The 
French army entered Madrid and proclaimed Joseph Buonaparte King 
of Spain. The Spaniards rose as one man against the invaders, and 
the Spanish revolt saved Europe. “ Hitherto,” said Sheridan, “ Buona- 
parte has contended with princes without dignity, numbers without 
ardour, or peoples without patriotism. He has yet to learn what it 
is to combat a people who are animated by one spirit against them.” 
“A nation like that,” said Canning, “ may be exterminated, but cannot 
be subdued.” He sent supplies, money, and troops, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Moore and Sir Arthur Wellesley, to the aid of the 
Spanish insurgents. The latter compelled the French army of Portu- 
gal to surrender in the Convention of Cintra on the 30th of August, 
1808. - In Spain Napoleon appeared with an army of 200,000 men. 
Sir John Moore was forced to retreat to the coast. The battle before 
Coranna (Jan. 16, 1809) savel the English honour, and enabled the 
force to embark in safety. All seemed lost, but Canning’s confidence 
was not shaken. The unfortunate duel between him and Lord Castle- 
reagh broke up the Portland administration, and Perceval became Prims 
Minister, when Lord Palmerston had the successive offers of the Chan- 
eellorship of the Exchequer and the Secretaryship at War, both of which 
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were conditional on the refusal of Mr. Milnes (the father of the present 
Lord Houghton). The following passage shows rare self-knowledge 
and self-control : “I own” (he writes to Lord Malmesbury), “ of course, 
one’s vanity and ambition would lead to accept the brilliant offer first 
proposed ; but it is throwing for a great stake, and where much is to 
be gained very much may also be lost. I have always thought it 
unfortunate for any one, and particularly a young man, to be put 
above his proper level, as he only rises to fall the lower. Now I am 
quite without knowledge of finance, and never but once spoke in the 
House.” He became Secretary at War, and for twenty years and 
more, and under half a dozen different administrations, he held this 
place. His official duties were to control the accounts of the army, to 
keep down the expenses, and defend the army estimates in the House 
of Commons. All this he did thoroughly well for twenty years. He 
never aspired to, and never obtained a seat in, the Cabinet. He con- 
fined his eloquence during that period for the most part to questions 
which affected his department. Unlike the young statesmen of the 
present day, he never pretended to instruct an ignorant world on 
every subject under the sun, nor ever professed to know mankind 
from China to Peru. On questions of religious tolerance he was not 
silent. He was a staunch advocate of Catholic Emancipation, and 
when Mr. Grattan, in 1813, brought forward the question, he made 
an eloquent oration on it. 

In March, 1812, the assassination of Perceval by a maniac named 
Bellingham led to the formation of a Ministry under Lord Liverpool. 
In this administration Lord Palmerston having refused—before the offer 
was made to Peel—the Secretaryship for Ireland, maintained, without 
rise or fall, during fifteen years the post which he had received 
in 1810 from Mr. Perceval, uniting during this period the pleasures 
of a man of the world with the duties of a man of business. No one 
went more into what is vulgarly termed “fashionable society,” or 
attended more scrupulously to the affairs of his office. In 1822 Lord 
Castlereagh, who had now become Marquis of Londonderry, committed 
suicide, and Canning became Foreign Secretary in his, place. Great 
changes had taken place since he quitted that office. “The mighty 
deluge by which the Continent was overwhelmed had subsided; the 
limits of nations were again visible, and the spires and turrets of 
ancient establishments had reappeared above the subsiding wave.” A 
new danger, however, threatened Europe. Continental monarchs had 
formed what they pleased to call the “ Holy Alliance” for the repres- 
sion of free governments and liberal institutions. Canning’s first act 
was to disengage England from the alliance. He also asserted the 
principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of foreign states. 
Tn 1826 he sent troops to defend Portugal from Spanish interven- 
tion. “ We go to plant the standard of England,” he said, “‘on the 
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well-known heights of Lisbon—where that standard is planted foreign 
dominion shall not come.” This has the true ring pleasing to English 
ears. Canning also recognised the revolted colonies of Spain in South 
America and Mexico as independent states. “TI called the New World 
into existence to redress the balance of the old.” 

At Lord Liverpool’s death, 1827, Canning became Prime Minister ; 
Lord Palmerston having been successively offered the places of Go- 
vernor of Jamaica, at which he says he burst out laughing, and 
Governor-General of India, whither Canning had once nearly gone; 
he kept ‘his old place of Secretary at War, but was advanced to a 
seat in the Cabinet. Thus after twenty years’ political service did 
Lord Palmerston reach the goal of every English statesman’s ambi- 
tion. Four months after the formation of Canning’s Ministry it was 
broken up by his death. A new Ministry was formed under Lord 
Goderich, and Lord Palmerston was offered the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer; but the King fixed upon Herries for the post. 
Herries accepted it, and broke up, in the first week of January, 1828, 
the ill-assorted Cabinet, which had lived but during the months of 
the recess. Then came the Duke of Wellington’s Ministry, and Lord 
Palmerston gave him his support as Secretary-at-War. He saw him- 
self now transferred from a union with the moderate Whigs to a 
union with the Liberal Tories, whom he distinguishes from the. Tories 
of a more antiquated caste, or, as he styles them, the “ pig-tails.” 
Lord Palmerston thought that the policy of Canning would be 
carried out. But the Duke soon grew vexed with his Canningite 
allies, and this led to their retirement in May. “ We joined,” writes 
Lord Palmerston, “as a party, as a party we retired.” 

In 1829 Lord Palmerston supported the Government on the 
Catholic question, and expressed, in glowing words, the sentiments 
among the cultivated classes of his day. The Bill admitting Roman 
Catholics to Parliament, and to all but a few of the highest posts, 
civil or military, in the services of the Crown, was carried by the aid 
of the Whigs. In the same session Lord Palmerston made two 
speeches on the affairs of Portugal, and of Greece and Turkey, which 
advanced him to the foremost rank of statesmanship, and made him 
the great representative of a liberal foreign policy. The Duke of 
Wellington’s refusal to the demand of reform drove him from office, 
and the Whigs came into power under the leadership of Earl Grey, 
and Lord Palmerston received the seals of the Foreign Office. For 
twenty years he guided the foreign policy of this country, and made 
his name famous throughout Europe. When Lord Palmerston first 
entered the Foreign Office (November, 1830), continental affairs were 
assuming a new aspect. The revolution which overturned the Bourbon 
throne in France affected the whole of Europe. “ On all sides crowns 
were falling into the gutter.” Lord Palmerston’s first duty was to 
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construct a new kingdom out of the ruins of another. He carried 
out the policy that England is strong enough to do the thing which 
is right, and dare the consequences. The independence of the Belgians 
under Leopold was recognised and guaranteed. The kingdom of 
Belgium stands a monument of his statesmanship. Not only did he 
create an independent and popular government in Belgium, but he 
entered into a league to protect constitutional government against 
despotism. The “Quadruple Alliance Treaty” was signed in London 
April 22nd, 1834, ‘This treaty,” he writes to his brother, May 
12th, 1834, “was a capital hit, and all my own doing.” The con- 
tracting parties were England, France, Spain, and Portugal; the 
Powers against which it was directed, Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
The immediate object of the treaty was to preserve Donna Maria as 
sovereign in Portugal, and Isabella as Queen in Spain. 

In January, 1840, the Syrian complications arose, and Lord Pal- 
merston acted both with promptitude and vigour. He was determined 


that Thiers should not bully, or Guizot swagger. He wrote to Mr. 
Bulwer, in Paris :— 


“Bullies seldom execute the threats they deal in; and men of tricks are 
not always men of desperate resolves. But if Thiers should again hold to 
you the language of menace, however indistinctly and vaguely shadowed 
forth, pray retort upon him to the full extent of what he says; and with 
that skill of language which I know you are master of, convey to him in 
the most friendly and inoffensive manner possible, that, if France throws 
down the gauntlet, we shall not refuse to pick it up; and that if she begins 
a war, she will to a certainty lose her ships, colonies, and commerce before 
she sees the end of it; that her army in Algiers will cease to give her 
anxiety, and that Mehemet Ali will be just chucked into the Nile. I 
invariably do this when Guizot begins to swagger.” j 


On the 15th of July, 1840, England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
signed a treaty for the expulsion of the Egyptian forces from Syria. 
The bombardment of Acre, and the retirement of M. Thiers from 
office, dispelled all danger of war with France. This was Lord Pal- 
merston’s greatest diplomatic feat. By firmness he prevented Egypt 
from being turned into a French province. 

The general election of 1841 gave the Tories, who now took the 
name of Conservatives, a majority of nearly a hundred members, and 
Lord Palmerston was now enabled to enjoy an official holiday. He 
objected to the Ashburton Treaty (1842), by which large concessions 
were made by Lord Aberdeen to the United States. He argued that 
concessions made to an overbearing adversary invite further ageres- 
sion. “If you still say, ‘ Don’t let us fight,’ you avoid war with the 
Americans, but other nations who have watched your conduct with 
them, will imitate their conduct to you; and the quarrel you avoided 
in the first instance will multiply into a thousand quarrels before you 
have’done with the consequences of indifference or timidity.” Sir 
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Robert Peel entered office pledged to protective measures. How- 
ever, in 1846, the failure of the potato crop in Ireland, and of the 
harvest in England, forced him to introduce a Bill for the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. The Bill passed, but the resentment of his own 
party drove him from office, and he was succeeded by a Whig 
Ministry under Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston returned to 
the Foreign Office. He was now close upon sixty-two years of age. 
The year which succeeded his taking the seals was occupied with the 
question of the Spanish marriages. We will not enter into that 
unsavoury history. It has covered the designer and instrument of 
the crime with indelible disgrace. To M. Guizot belongs the credit of 
having hunted down and ruined a poor girl. When Mr. Bulwer was 
sent out of Spain by General Narvaez, Lord Palmerston proposed to 
answer the affront by the despatch of an English fleet to Cape Cadiz, 
but was overruled by his colleagues. 

During the whole of 1847 Lord Palmerston was bent on giving 
such aid as was in his power to those governments which were willing 
and able to “put their house in order.” One of the first matters to 
attract his attention was the state of Switzerland. The seven Roman 
Catholic cantons had formed themselves into a league, offensive and 
defensive, under the name of the ‘Sonderbund.”’ Lord Palmerston 
encouraged the Confederate Government of Switzerland to crush the 
new league, in defiance of the remonstrances of Austria and France. 
About this time Pius IX., who professed liberal principles, expressed 
to the English Government a wish to have the assistance of some 
person of rank and experience who might aid him by advice, and at 
the same time afford him the moral support of England. Lord 
Minto, therefore, went off to Rome in November, 1847, with direc- 
tions to visit Florence and Turin on the way. His aim was so 
to represent the English Government as to strengthen the authority 
of the constitutional governments in Italy. Shortly after his arrival 
in Rome, namely, in January, 1848, the Sicilians revolted, and de- 
manded the re-establishment of the constitution inaugurated in 1812, 
which had been abrogated on the restoration of Legitimacy after 
Napoleon’s fall, The King invited Lord Minto to Naples, to mediate 
between the Sicilians and their ruler. Lord Minto sailed for Palermo. 
Meanwhile, however, arrived the news of the French Revolution. 
This turned the heads of the Sicilians, and they refused to acknow- 
ledge the King of Naples as their sovereign, and offered the Duke 
of Genoa a constitutional crown, which he declined. The King 
of Naples, on hearing of this, despatched ships and troops against 
Messina and Palermo. The bombardment of these towns was at- 
tended by such acts of cruelty on both sides that the English and 
French fleets interfered to procure an armistice. The period for 
cessation of hostilities expired, however, without any arrangement 
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being arrived at. The fight was renewed, and the Sicilian revolt was 
finally put down by the middle of the year 1849. The mission of 
Lord Minto has often been attacked and misrepresented. It was a 
failure owing to uncontrollable and unforeseen circumstances, but was 
not necessarily a mistake. It was to warn princes of the danger of 


resisting the just aspirations of their subjects. Lord Palmerston 
writes :— 


“The results of such false policy are that men like Metternich and 
Guizot meet in exile in London; that sovereigns like Louis Philippe drink 
unwholesome water and sour small-beer at Claremont, instead of champagne 
and claret at the Tuiieries; and that ancient empires like Austria are 


thrown into anarchy and confusion, and are brought to the very verge of 
dissolution.” 


In reply to an attack made upon him and his policy at the outset 
of the session in 1848, Lord Palmerston said :— 


“T hold, with respect to alliances, that England is a power sufficiently 
strong to steer her own course, and not to tie herself as an unnecessary 
appendage to the policy of any other government. I hold that the real 
policy of England is to be the champion of justice and right; pursuing 
that course with moderation and prudence; not becoming the Quixote of 
the world, but giving the weight of her moral sanction and support wher- 
ever she thinks justice is, and whenever she thinks that wrong has been 
done. 

“ As long as she sympathises with right and justice, she will never find 
herself altogether alone. She is sure to find some other state of sufficient 
power, influence, and weight to support and aid her in the course she may 
think fit to pursue. Therefore I say that it is a narrow policy to suppose 
that this country or that is to be marked out as the eternal ally or the per- 
petual enemy of England. We have no eternal allies, and we have no 
perpetual enemies. Our interests are eternal and perpetual, and those 
interests it is our duty to follow. And if I might be allowed to express in 
one sentence the principle which I think ought to guide an English minister, 
I would adopt the expression of Canning, and say that with every British 
minister the interests of England ought to be the shibboleth of his policy.” 


At the opening of 1848 Italy was agitated by the desire for freedom 
and constitutional government. Lord Palmerston was opposed to the 
support of despotism by Austrian arms. Prince Metternich was 
encouraged by M. Guizot in his reactionary policy; but the Foreign 
Secretary urged the English Ambassador at Vienna to impress on 
the Austrian Chancellor the danger of provoking a war in which 
England and Austria would not be on the same side. “In that war, 
whatever Louis Philippe and Guizot may promise, the principal 
champions contending against one another would be Austria and 
France.” The breaking out of the French Revolution, February 22, 
1848, removed all hope of a liberal settlement in Italy on a moderate 
basis, and on the ground of compromise between King and people. 
On the downfall of Louis Philippe, Lord Palmerston instructed Lord 
Normanby to maintain friendly though unofficial relations with the 
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provisional government, for “it would not be consistent with the 
dignity of England to be sending to her ambassador fresh credentials 
every ten days, according as the caprice of the people of Paris might 
from time to time change the form and substance of French institu- 
tions.” He also desired that it should be impressed on the new rulers 


- that England meant to support the integrity and independence of 


Belgium. On Italy the news of the French Revolution had a pro- 
digious effect. Venice proclaimed a republic. The Milanese revolted ; 
and Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, embraced the cause of Italian 
independence, and boldly seized the opportunity to advance. Lord 
Palmerston clearly foresaw that the best thing for Austria would be 
to give up her Italian possessions, and that she would be the better 
and not the worse for concentrating her resources at Vienna. The 
tide of success turned in favour of the Austrians, and the insurgent 
garrison of Milan surrendered on the 6th of August. The French 
threatened to cross the Alps to aid the Sardinians, and Lord Pal- 
merston with difficulty concluded an armistice between the contending 
parties. Then ensued a long negotiation, The object of Lord 
Palmerston was to persuade Austria, while obtaining Venice, to give 
up Lombardy, and receive in money an equivalent for its loss. The 
mediation, however, failed. In the spring of 1849 the armistice 
came to an end, and the disaster of Novara sealed the fate of 
Italian independence for another ten years. Austria also called 
in the aid of Russia to suppress the rising in Hungary. The 
Emperor Nicholas responded with 150,000 men, and Hungary 
lay prostrate at the feet of the two great military empires. The 
insurrections had been put down with great cruelty, and Lord 
Palmerston writes to the ambassador no diplomatic note, but a 
letter of genuine healthy indignation. ‘“'The Austrians,” he writes 
to Lord Ponsonby, “are really the greatest brutes that ever called 
themselves by the undeserved name of civilised men. Their late 
exploit of flogging forty old people, including two women, at Milan 
—some of the victims being gentlemen—is really too blackguard and 
disgusting a proceeding.” Some Hungarian refugees, among them 
Kossuth and Zameyski, sought safety within the Turkish frontier. 
Russia and Austria demanded their surrender. The Porte refused. 
Lord Palmerston supported the Sultan in his determination not to 
violate international rights and the laws of humanity. The Foreign 
Secretary acted with extreme firmness and caution. He did not care 
to send the Mediterranean fleet up the Dardanelles, because this would 
be too much of an open menace. “The way to deal with the Em- 
peror,” he writes, “is not to put him on his mettle by open menace. 
In this affair we are trying to catch two great fish, and we must 
wind the reel very gently and dexterously, so as not to break the 
line.” But he considered “ our sending one squadron up the Mediter- 
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ranean was, for the Sultan, like holding a bottle of salts to the nose of 
a lady who was frightened.” Russia and Austria suspended all diplo- 
matic intercourse with the Porte, but Palmerston’s firmness, supported 
as it was by the public feeling of the country, prevailed. Austria 
substituted a request that Turkey should keep the refugees in con- 
finement, and not allow them to migrate to any other country. Lord 
Palmerston stoutly protested against this demand. Nearly two years, 
however, elapsed before they were liberated. Shortly after their 
release a deputation waited on Lord Palmerston to congratulate him 
on the event, and his reply was very characteristic of the man. 
Among other things, he said that to gain the day “ much generalship 
and judgment had been required, and that during the struggle a good 
deal of judicious bottle-holding was obliged to be brought into play.” 
For many a day after Lord Palmerston figured in the pages of Punch 
as the “judicious bottle-holder.” 

At the close of the session of 1850, Lord Palmerston achieved his 
greatest Parliamentary triumph, in the memorable “Don Pacifico” 
debate. M. Pacifico was a Jew native of Gibraltar, whose house was 
pillaged at Athens by a mob, headed by the sons of the Minister of 
War. During three years the English Ministers at the Court of 
Greece pressed his claims for compensation without success. The 
blockade of the Pirzeus and the seizure of a certain number of Greek 
vessels compelled the Government at Athens to comply with the 
English demands. A vote of censure on Lord Palmerston’s conduct 
in the Pacifico affair was carried in the House of Lords. Mr. Roe- 
buck, however, moved in the House of Commons a vote of approval of 
the foreign policy of the Government. A debate of four nights’ dura- 
tion followed. The present Lord Chief Justice of England made a 
great speech in defence of the Government. “As to Cockburn’s,” 
writes*Lord Palmerston to his brother, ‘I do not know that I ever, 
in the course of my life, heard a better speech from anybody without 
any exception.” Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir Robert Peel 
were the Foreign Secretary’s opponents. In a masterly and eloquent 
speech of four hours Lord Palmerston defended his policy in all parts 
of the*world, and as he sat down the House greeted him with loud 
and prolonged cheers. In winding up the debate, Lord Russell de- 
clared that Lord Palmerston was “not the minister of France, of 
Austria, or Russia, but the minister of England,” and as “ the 
minister of England,” he will always be remembered with pride by 
Englishmen. Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy was approved by a 
majority of forty-six in a full house; but six weeks after his triumph 
in the House, Lord Russell forwarded to him a memorandum from 
the Queen, to the effect that the Foreign Minister was in future to 
lay all important despatches before Her Majesty, on pain of dismissal. 
This, no doubt, was meant as a direct censure of his conduct, and it 
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was conveyed to him by his chief. It would have been better for 
Lord Palmerston if he had resigned on receipt of it. When the 
document was, after an interval of a year and a half, made public, 
much surprise was felt at his submission. But his apology was a 
frank and manly one :— 


“My answer to these friends, I said, had been, that the paper was written 
in anger by a lady as well as by a sovereign, and that the difference between 
a lady and a man could not be forgotten even in the case of the occupant 
of a throne.” 


He goes on to say that his resignation in August, 1850, would 
have raised an issue between himself and his sovereign :— 


“T should have been bringing for discussion at the bar of public opinion 
a personal quarrel between myself and my sovereign—a step which no 
subject ought to take if he can possibly avoid it; for the result of such a 
course must be either fatal to him or injurious to the country. If he 
should prove to be in the wrong, he would be irretrievably condemned: if 
the sovereign should be proved to be in the wrong, the monarchy would 
suffer.” 


The session of 1851 was chiefly occupied with the absurd Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, which Mr. Gladstone had the sense and courage 
to oppose. The Hyde Park Exhibition attracted more general in- 
terest than any political question. People vainly imagined that by 
building a glass house in Hyde Park human nature would be altered, 
and that an era of universal peace was about to set in. From this 
dream they were quickly and roughly awakened. In the autumn of 
the year the struggle between the French President and the Assembly 
was approaching a crisis, and on the 2nd of December, 1851, Louis 
Napoleon’s coup d'état occurred. Lord Palmerston believed that 
the President was the only one capable of giving France a stable 
government. When, on the 3rd of December, Count Walewski, the 
French Ambassador, called upon Lord Palmerston to inform him of 
what had taken place, Lord Palmerston expressed his satisfaction 
with the result of the struggle. He unfortunately put out of 
his view the circumstances which characterized and disgraced the 
coup d'état. Count Walewski transmitted the communication’ to his 
chief, with some exaggeration of its tone. In the meantime the 
weak and incapable Lord Normanby had gone about expressing 
astonishment at and blaming the conduct of the President. Lord Nor- 
manby was Palmerston’s Arnim, and in his letters Lord Palmerston 
does not disguise the mean opinion he had of the man :— 


“Your despatches since the event of Tuesday have been all hostile to 
Louis Napoleon, with very little information as to events. One of them 
consisted chiefly of a dissertation about Kossuth, which would have made 
a good article in the Times a fortnight ago; and another dwells chiefly 
upon a looking-glass broken in a club-house and a piece of plaster brought 
down from a ceiling by musket-shots during the street fights.” 
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Lord Normanby was instructed to make no change in his relation 
with the Elysée, and when he called on M. Turgot he was offended 
on haying related to him Lord Palmerston’s conversation with Count 
Walewski. Hereupon the Ambassador wrote home. Lord John 
Russell demanded an explanation, and, after receiving it, peremptorily 
dismissed his colleague. Lord John Russell had himself expressed to 
Count Walewski in stronger language his own approval of the act of 
the President. It was during the subsequent explanations at the 
beginning of the session of 1852 that Lord John Russell read to the 
House of Commons the Queen’s Memorandum of August, 1850. The 
impression on the House was no doubt for the moment unfavourable 
to Lord Palmerston. In his precipitate sanction of Louis Napoleon’s 
coup d'état he laid aside the talisman of popular opinion. English 
feeling was not with him when he spoke those words of approval ; 
and Lord Palmerston’s enemies took advantage of finding him thus 
unarmed to pierce him. “ Palmerston is smashed,” was the expression 
generally used in the clubs. “There was a Palmerston,” said Mr. 
Disraeli. The partisans of despotism on the Continent were delighted 
at the fall of the Foreign Minister. However, within a month Lord 
Palmerston proved the prophecies to be false by driving the Ministry 
from office by an amendment in favour of a serviceable militia on a 
Bill for constituting a merely local force. The Russell administra- 
tion was succeeded by Lord Derby’s short-lived government. On 
their fall Lord Palmerston was persuaded to take the oflice of Home 
Secretary in Lord Aberdeen’s government, and he discharged his new 
duties with characteristic vigour and ability. He was especially happy 
in his manner of receiving deputations; and nothing can be- better 
in their way than the letters on the cholera in 1853, and on the 
intra-mural interment of ecclesiastical dignitaries in 1855. “If,” he 
wrote to the Moderator of the Presbytery who had asked whether 
a national fast would be appointed on Royal authority, “causes 
and sources of contagion are allowed to remain they will infallibly 
breed pestilence, and be fruitful in death in spite of all the prayers 
and fastings of a united but inactive nation. When man has done 
his utmost for his own safety, then is the time to invoke the blessing 
of heaven to give effect to his exertions.” 

In the year 1854 we drifted into the Russian war. The policy 
which Lord Palmerston recommended at the beginning of the dispute 
with Russia was overruled by the timid and incapable Lord Aberdeen, 
and the timidity of Lord Aberdeen was shown by the results to be in- 
comparably more dangerous than the defiant plainness of Lord Pal- 
merston. The un-English submissive attitude of Lord Aberdeen, and 
an erroneous belief in Mr. Cobden’s influence, were the determining 
causes of the policy of Russia. When Mr. Gladstone moved for a grant 
of money to take the Guards to Malta and back again, the confidence of 
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Russia in the patience or cowardice of England was unfortunately con- 
firmed. At the close of the first year of the war Lord John Russell 
deserted his colleagues, and the Aberdeen government fell the victim of 
the war which it had itself declared. On the 15th of February, 1855, 
Lord Palmerston wrote to his brother: “A month ago if any man had 
asked me to say what was one of the most improbable events, I should 
have said my being Prime Minister. Aberdeen was there, Derby 
was head of one great party, John Russell of the other, and yet in 
about ten days’ time they all gave way like straws before the wind, and 
so here am I writing to you from Downing Street as First Lord of 
the Treasury.” Lord Palmerston proved himself in earnest in the 
prosecution of the war, and he infused new energy into the military 
authorities. After a siege of nearly a year the Allies took Sebas- 
topol, and Russia, spent with the strife, consented in 1856 to the 
Peace of Paris. Lord Palmerston always showed a keen insight into 
the weakness of the Turks. “Turkish ministers,” he said, “have 
the worst of all faults—irresolution and weakness. A man of energy 
may make a wrong decision ; but, like a strong horse that carries you 
rashly into a quagmire, he brings you by his sturdiness out the other 
side.” 

In May, 1857, from an apparently clear sky, that terrible storm, 
the Indian Mutiny, burst, and, by its strength and fury, our Indian 
empire seemed swept away. But the moment of danger is the oppor- 
tunity of heroes. Heroes arose, and saved our great Indian possession. 
The popularity which Lord Palmerston won during the struggle with 

tussia and the suppression of the Sepoy revolt was lost by his pro- 
posing an alteration in the law respecting conspiracies, in 1855, in 
consequence of an attempt to assassinate Napoleon the Third, which 
was believed to have originated in England. The Bill, which was 
thought to have been introduced im deference to the demands of France, 
was rejected by the House of Commons. Lord Derby again became 
Prime Minister for a few months, but a fresh election, in 1859, brought 
back Lord Palmerston. After a six-years’ term of office, he died 
Prime Minister at the age of eighty-one, on the 18th of October, 
1865. “The half-opened cabinet-box on his table and the unfinished 
letter on his desk testified that he was at his post to the last.” And 
so he died,—the last of a dynasty of great statesmen. A thorough 
Englishman, both in taste and temper, he made his countrymen proud 
of him, because he was proud of his country. He believed in England 
as the best and greatest country in the world. During his long ad- 
ministration of the Foreign Office, he steadily adhered to the principle 
of insisting, against all powers, great or small, on the rights of 
England. He did not believe in the modern doctrine of non-inter- 
vention or selfish isolation. He always vindicated the authority of 
the English name, and he believed that a reputation for strength and 
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spirit was necessary to a great nation. But he ‘had no lie for war, 
and for many years, in the midst of extraordinary difficulties, he pre- 
served the peace of Europe. He hated tyranny, and he was the 
staunch champion of constitutionalism against despotism. Through- 
out Europe, with liberal sympathies, Palmerston identified England. 
He was no fanatic. He was a practical statesman. ‘He did what 
he could.” He acted up to the best of his light at the time. There 
was an entire absence of claptrap in his speech and his conduct. He 
was intent only on saying the exact thing exactly; and it was this 
which made him one of the best of letter writers. His letters have the 
unstudied freshness of “ written talk,” and they sparkle with a humour 
instinct with strong common sense, and quite spontaneous. There was 
no desire or effort to be witty, yet he could catch and improve any pass- 

ing humorous thoughts. He once, laughingly, quoted the authority of 
an eminent physician, that continuance in office, with the resulting 
employment, was good for the health. “ Would not active opposition 
do as well?” “No, no; that stirs up the bile and causes acidity. 
Ask Disraeli if it does not.” 

He was a generous landlord, and few of his letters are more in- 
teresting than the accounts he sends of his plantations at Broadlands, 
of the Methodist gardener whose preaching he intends if possible to 
stop, and of his improvements of his estate at Sligo. From the latter 
he got but little profit. He said, one day, that he had a thousand 
tenants who paid under five pounds each. “But do they pay?” 
“Not always: they pay when they can—when they sell the pig.” 

Lord Palmerston was brave, intrepid, and honourable ; no stain of 
baseness ever soiled his reputation. ‘The manner in which he com- 
ported himself to Lord John Russell reflects the magnanimity of the 
English statesman, the moderation of the English gentleman. “If,” 
he writes, “ Russell’s man be a good and proper man, I should wish to 
appoint him; because you know Russell once treated me in a very 
rough way, and I desire to show him that I have quite forgotten it.” 

By the personal traits and characteristic sayings of great men, we 
can form the best estimate of their character. The publication of 
Lord Palmerston’s letters and Mr. Ashley’s interesting book tend to 
raise Lord Palmerston’s character, and to confirm and augment the 
admiring attachment of the British people to his memory. 

G. 'W. FF. 
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Lintinaton was a pretty, well-situated village, about thirty-five 
miles from town, twenty of which were on the busy main-line, and the 
rest a special little byeway, a sort of railway lane, if such a term may 
be used, on which the pace seldom reached fifteen miles an hour, and 
the trains stopped about every ten minutes at diminutive toy-like 
stations, where neatly-kept gardens, rock-works, and curious devices in 
white stones attested the ample leisure of the stationmasters. Yet the 
line had an air of sleepy prosperity. It led through a richly cul- 
tivated country, tolerably open and flat, with here and there stretches 
of wood and young plantations, and peeps at lordly dwellings, and in 
the season it was busy with passengers in horse-boxes—and their owners 
scarlet-coated and top-booted—or sportsmen laden with the most ap- 
proved fowling-pieces by well-known makers, and all the modern 
paraphernalia required to enable an Englishman to spend “a happy 
day.” The neighbourhood of Lillington was famous for its sporting 
merits ; wealthy proprietors vied with each other in their magnificent 
hospitalities and strictly-guarded preserves, where the pheasants fared 
sumptuously, and Lazarus, in the shape of the labourer, lay at their 
gates, if not full of sores, sorely in need of almost all that civilised 
man deems essential to life. ‘True, the charitable gifts distributed in 
due season were liberal, but somehow, to that slowly-moving me- 
chanism, the English mind, generosity is a sorry substitute for 
justice. 

Kate enjoyed the journey—the varied tints of the woods, the rich 
brown of the ploughed fields—the sense of freedom in the passing view 
of wide-spreading, gently-sloping uplands—of comfort and civilisation 
in the peeps at stately mansions or snug farm-houses—yet, the colour 
of her mind was russet, like the woods—though not untouched by 
gold. How she wished to have Fanny or Tom Reed, or beth, with 
her. Solitary enjoyment was only half a pleasure to her. “If I 
succeed,” she thought, “I can take enough for every want I can 
possibly have, without robbing Hugh Galbraith; for after having 
been taught to look upon the inheritance as his, it 7s robbing him to 
take it all. I wonder where he is, and what he is about?” and then 
her thoughts grew less distinct as she fell into a reverie as to what 
she would do if she were free—that is, sufficiently well off to do what 
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she liked. She would travel a great deal and study, and have a sort 
of resting-place with Tom and Fanny, and then collect something of 
a literary and political society around her. So, cheating the time, 
and shutting her eyes to her companions, who were of a rather un- 
pleasant and horsey order, for she travelled second-class, and the 
train was unusually full in consequence of the sale of a well-known 
stud within a couple of miles of Lillington, the minutes flew fast, and 
-she was at her destination. 

But Lillington was a larger place than she expected, and as the 
name of Gregory was probably not very well known, she directed her 
steps to the post-office, where her inquiries were answered by a big, 
good-humoured, red-haired girl, who looked like the incarnation of 
country fare, fresh eggs, fresh butter, cream, rosy-cheeked apples, and 
dairy-fed pork. 

“Captain Gregory,” she repeated, ‘I seem to know the name, and 
yet I cannot tell where he lives. Here,” calling through a door which 
she opened an inch or two, behind her. “Mary Jane, do you 
know a Captain Gregory anywhere’s about ?” 

A shrill scream, as if from an upper chamber, replied, “I dunno’ 
about captain, but there are some people name of Gregory living with 
old Mr. Thorne, at the Dene.” 

“Yes, sure,” exclaimed the other, returning to the counter, for the 
post-office was also tie general-shop. “I remember now old Mr. 
Thorne (he is the collector) has his daughter and her children from 
London staying with him.” 

“They are the people I want, no doubt,” said Kate. ‘* How shall 
I find the place ?” 

“Oh, it is quite easy ; go straight through the village, and up the 
hill t’other side, and at the top there’s a lane on the left ; a little way 
down you come to a brook and stepping-stones, and the Dene cottage 
will be right in front.” 

Kate thanked her, and walked briskly on. 

It was a typical autumnal day. The mists and fog that had pre- 
vailed for nearly a week had disappeared, leaving a cloudless, pale 
blue sky, a bright sun, and a crisp clear atmosphere, like the vigorous 
health of hale old age. The village, neither squalid, nor yet the pam- 
pered plaything of some wealthy patron, was sufficiently untidy to be 
natural, sufficiently in order to be cheerful. Kate soon cleared it, and 
ascended the hill beyond more slowly, enjoying the fresh pure air, the 
delicious odour of a newly-ploughed field, and the occasional chirping 
notes of the birds in the tangled hedgerows, all dank and damp with 
the week’s wet. 

At the top the lane described was easily found, and Kate followed 
it through a beech-wood, where the thickly-fallen leaves gave a tinge 
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of dull red to the ground, and the fences were moss-grown and pic- 
turesquely decayed ; the sun, now at its height, gleamed through the 
thinned foliage, touching the smooth trunks with living gold, and 
lighting up the wealth of many-coloured vegetation with a glory 
artists might vainly covet. Out again into the open, where labourers 
were digging up the mangel-wurzel, and heaping it into a bank, to be 
covered with straw and clay for winter use, past other ploughed fields, 
with a background of tall majestic elms, and then the lane descended 
steeply to a rivulet, now swollen with the late rains, until the stepping- 
stones were almost submerged. The road rose again at the opposite 
side, and yet the bank had been cut away to diminish the ascent, for 
to the left a steeper portion remained clothed with stunted oaks and 
brushwood, above which rose the gables of a tolerably large thatched 
cottage, evidently of a higher and more pretentious description than 
the ordinary habitations of the village. Kate hesitated, looking at 
the stepping-stones, and reluctant to attempt the passage, when a 
lumbering lad in a smock-frock came whistling out of some cattle 
sheds which were on the opposite side of the road. He stopped sud- 
denly and gazed with some surprise at the unwonted apparition of a 
lady so distinguished looking as the young widow, in spite of the 
severe simplicity of her attire. 

“ Pray can you tell me if that,” pointing to the cottage, “is the 
Dene?” asked Kate, raising her voice. 

“Yes, it be!” 

“Ts Captain Gregory there now ?” 

“ Yes, he be.” 

“Would you be so good as to give me your hand across these 
stones ?” continued Kate, smiling. 

The boy rubbed that member carefully on his frock, and advanced 
with a sort of wooden alacrity. Thus assisted, Kate contrived to pass 
over scatheless, save for wetting one boot considerably. Her cavalier 
directed her to a little green gate, which opened between two luxuriant 
bushes of lauristinas, and led by some steps into a neat garden in 
front of the cottage. 

Here a black-eyed, curly-headed boy, of four or five years old, was 
teasing a solemn old house-dog, and on Kate’s addressing him he 
immediately fled through an open door, shouting “ Mother, mother !” 
with all the force of his lungs. 

“ He will not fail to bring some one here,” thought Kate, as she 
looked at her watch. ‘“ Just three quarters of an hour since I left the 
station. I must time myself not to lose the three-o’clock train.” 
Here a neatly-dressed woman, of lady-like aspect, with fine black eyes, 
but asad, anxious expression, came to the door. 

“Pray doI speak to Mrs. Gregory ?” asked Kate. 
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“You do,” she replied, with some surprise. 

“T have come to inquire for Captain Gregory, and, if possible, to see 
him.” 

“Pray walk in; Iam not sure that he can see any one, for he is 
still but poorly ; but perhaps I may be able to speak for him.” She 
led the way into a small, accurately arranged sitting-room, which, being 
fireless and rather damp, strack a chill to her visitor. Perceiving this, 
Mrs. Gregory said: “If you do not mind coming into the kitchen, 
there is a nice fire, and no one there just now.” 

“Thank you, I should much prefer it.” 

The kitchen was a cosy, highly polished, picturesque apartment, 
quite a typical kitchen, and Kate gladly accepted a wooden chair near 
the fire. 

“T ought to apologise for intruding upon you,” began Kate, “ but 
I believe that your husband may be able to assist me in a matter of 
great importance. You will probably understand me at once when I 
tell you I am Mrs. Travers.” 

“Dear, dear! are you Mrs. Travers? I am surprised! Come all 
this way! I thought you were in France. I’m sure if I thought you 
were coming I should have had the best sitting-room fire alight.” 
And the little woman’s colour rose nervously; for Mrs. Travers, the 
widow of the head of what had been to the Gregory family the “mighty” 
house of “ Travers & Co.” was a personage of high degree, far beyond 
any social standing Mrs. Gregory ever hoped to reach. 

“No room could be pleasanter than this,” said Kate gently. “And 
now I will tell you the object of my visit, and you shall judge if it be 
prudent for your husband to see me or not.” 

She proceeded briefly to explain that doubts had arisen from cir- 
cumstances too long to be detailed as to the authenticity of the will 
by which she had been deprived of her husband’s property, and she 
was anxious to ascertain when Captain Gregory would be fit to under- 
take the journey to town in order to examine his father’s signature. 

“T am sure, Mrs. Travers, if he would see any one it would be you; 
but his nerves have had a terrible shake, and his strength too. The 
doctor says that nothing but extreme quiet, and being away from 
everything like the sea and ships, will restore him. That is the reason 
we brought him away here. I had been with father before (he is so 
lonely since mother died), and my three little ones; my eldest daughter 
is at school, she is training to be a governess. I lost several children 
between her and the next. So, as I was saying, we brought my husband 
down here, and he is certainly better. I suppose you heard all about 
the shipwreck ? I can’t bear to think of it, or hear of it; but I some- 
times fear we are too quiet. He wants a little cheering up. I'll tell 
you what, ma’am, it’s close on his dinner-time,"—here she lifted the lid 
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of a saucepan and peeped in,—“ and I'll take it in to him and tell him 
you are here, and see how he feels; and maybe, you will take a little 
bit with us? I have some potato-pie for the little ones and myself, 
for father won’t be in till evening, if you would not mind putting up 
with such a thing for once. You must be famished, after your journey 
from town,” &e., &e. 

And little Mrs. Gregory bustled about, quite excited by having so 
distinguished a guest, for whose wrongs, moreover, she felt the most 
indignant sympathy, especially as the unpretending grace of Kate’s 
manner made her feel at home as well as honoured. The little boy 
now sidled up to the visitor—a charming, plump, rosy-cheeked rogue. 
Attracted by the kindly, smiling eyes of the strange lady, he con- 
descended to get on her knee, and, soothed by the tender touch of her 
caressing arms, leant his curly pate against her shoulder and gazed 
wonderingly into her face. 

“Well, I’m sure,” said the mother when she returned, “ Georgie 
has made himself at home! Get down, sir, and don’t tire the lady.” 

“Oh, let him stay!” exclaimed the young widow; “I always feel 
flattered when a child seems to like me.” 

“Well, Captain Gregory is quite roused up at the notion of seeing 
you,” continued his wife. “But I told him you should have some 
dinner while he was taking his; and now I will go light the parlour 
fire and set the table, for I let the girl out for the day, as ill luck 
would have it.” 


“Then pray let us dine here,” cried Kate. “It is so nice and bright 
and comfortable.” 

So it was arranged. The young widow removed her bonnet, and 
soon Mrs. Gregory felt at ease; for Kate possessed that indescribable 
tact, the product of many ingredients, but the basis of which is 
thorough and sincere sympathy with others, which no difference of 
habits or manner can put at fault, provided always a certain rectitude 
exists. To her all humanity was sacred, and among her fellow-creatures 
she found nothing common or unclean—save for absolute moral error 
—towards which her feelings were more akin to compassion than 
contempt. 

Captain Gregory, and the little back parlour he occupied, had evi- 
dently been smartened up for Kate’s visit, and though a square-built 
man of powerful frame, he looked greatly worn and reduced. 

He rose to receive her respectfully, with more of the manner of her 
own class than his wife possessed, looking at her intently with his 
keen grey eyes as he did so. 

“T congratulate you on your wonderful escape,” said Kate, holding 
out her hand; “and I am truly glad you are so much better.” 

“Thank you,” he replied ; “ I am sorry you have had such a journey 
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to seek me out. I should have willingly replied to any letter you had 
sent me.” 

“T am sure you would,” she returned, sitting down opposite him. 
“But, Captain Gregory, I have long wished to speak to you about 
this unfortunate will, and? now I think your opinion respecting your 
father’s signature may be avhelp, as I think of making an attempt to 
set aside the will.” 


“TI rejoice to hear it, madam, for, from the bottom of my soul, I 
believe it to be false.” 

“You do? I like to hear you say so. It is, of course, my belief, 
but hitherto I have found no one to agree with me. I wonder we did 
not think of asking you to look at the signatures before, but Mr. Reed 
did not really give any credence to my opinion, and it requires a hearty 
faith to bring forth works.” 

“True,” returned Gregory; “I would give a good deal to see the 
old man’s writing, or what is supposed to be his; but I don’t think 
I could bear a railway journey for another fortnight or so. You see, I 
was knocked down with sickness before, and hadn’t rightly recovered 
when I went to sea again. I am not a man for speechifying, Mrs. 
Travers, but as long as I live I’ll never forget your kindness and help 
to my poor sister just in the nick of time. Why, she'd have gone to 
smash, only for you; and ‘me along with her, for I had nothing to 
spare, yet I could not let my sister and her children starve. So far as 
I can help you, Mrs. Travers, you may command me.” 

“T am indeed glad I was able to be of use to her, Captain Gregory, 
but my period of usefulness was very limited ; since that time I have 
required all my exertions for myself.” 

“ Why,” exclaimed the honest sailor with a start, and gazing with 
deep interest into the sweet, earnest face before him, “you don’t 
mean to say you were ever downright hard-up ?” 

“No, I have done very well; nor would I fight for money only, 
though I prefer being well off, but there is more at stake upon this 
will.” 

“And didn’t that chap—he that came into the property—make no 
offer of a settlement? What ad——d screw! I beg your pardon.” 

“Oh yes, he did; but I would not—could not tie my hands by 
accepting it.” 

“Tt will be a desperate hard fight for you. This Sir—whatever 
his name is—has the sinews of war, and of course will use them 
without stint.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Kate thoughtfully, leaning back in her 
chair, “an honourable man, once convinced that he has no right to 
the property he enjoys, would be ready to give it up?” 

“Bless your soul,” exclaimed Gregory with animation, “ that is 
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just the point! It is uncommon hard to convince the most honour- 
able man on earth that he has not a better right to three or four 
thousand a year than any one else! And from all I have heard of 
your adversary, I fancy he is a stiff customer.” 

Kate did not reply immediately ; imagination had conjured up the 
face and form of her adversary as she had last seen him, his eyes 
darkened and glowing with the depth of his feelings; his ordinary 
cold, rugged composure fused by his ardour for herself into visible 
emotion ; and yet, in all this disturbance, making for his goal with a 
certain force and distinctness, though without an unnecessary word. 
It hurt her to hear him spoken of slightingly. “I have always be- 
lieved Sir Hugh Galbraith to be an honourable man,” she said softly. 
“ At any rate, once I embark in this warfare I must carry it out, cost 
what it may!” Then, after a moment’s pause, she went on. “If it 
is not too fatiguing, Captain Gregory, will you tell me what you 
remember your father said about the will he was supposed to have 
drawn up?” 

“ Well,” began Gregory, looking straight away to the opposite side of 
the little room, “ it was the end of February or beginning of March two 
years ago—I think it must have been March, for it was about a week 
before I sailed for Shanghai, and we cleared out of dock on the 10th. 
You see, father was to have dined with me at K——’s, in America 
Square, because I was too busy to go to him. He was to have been 
with me at six, and he did not come till half-past; and he said he could 
not help it, because he had been kept by Mr. Travers himself. Then 
afterwards, when he had been warmed up a bit with a glass of grog, he 
says, nodding his head, how with all his conceit Ford hadn’t as much 
of Mr. Travers’s confidence as he had, for Mr. Travers had trusted 
him about his will, and that he (father I mean) had witnessed it that 
afternoon ; nay, I am pretty sure he said he had written it out, only 
I could not swear to that, and that it was a dead secret. Then he says 
—I remember the very words,—‘It’s rather hard that, though I’m 
trusted, I am not promoted, says he; ‘and if Mr. Travers dies I 
would be worse off, for Ford would be all in all with the new princi- 
pal; she, knowing nothing of business, would look to him for every- 
thing. He would be the real master, and he hates me!’ Then 1 said 
something about Mr. Travers having left everything to you, ma’am, 
but father pulled me up directly, and said that ill or well treated he 
was not going to betray his employer. I thought no more about it, 
bat the impression on my mind was that you would be mistress after 
the old gentleman’s death ; and when I came back after being so ill, 
I never was more astonished than to find everything upset—you gone, 
nobody knew where, and a new man at the head of the house. 
Then your friend, Mr. Reed, came to question me, and the whole con- 
versation came back to my mind. I did not care to answer him at 
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first, one is so afraid of the law; but I am glad I saw him before that 
fellow Ford came sneaking down to my place, for I was on my 
guard. Father always hated him like poison; so do I.” 

“ Why, may I ask?” 

** Well, I can’t tell exactly; he is too d——d polite by half, and 
yet he seems to make little of you all the time. What’s your idea 
about the will, Mrs. Travers? I suppose Sir Hugh bribed Ford to 
forge it ?” 

That is not at all my idea. Sir Hugh Galbraith would never do 
such a thing! Nor have I any reason to suppose Mr. Ford would 
lend himself to such iniquity. Are you aware that Mr. Ford lost 
five hundred pounds by the discovery of this present will?” 

* No, he did not lose it all. I understood Sir Hugh made him a 
handsome present.” 

“Still, there was a strong probability of his losing it, and no visible 
motive for him to risk so much.” 

“ Had he any spite against you ?” 

“None. I have no right to suppose he had.” 

“ Well, I cannot make it out.” 

“ And your impression is distinctly that the property was bequeathed 
to me ?” 

“T always thought so. I think so still.” 

“And you say this interview with your father took place late in 
February or early in March. Now, the will is dated in March, so it 
must be the same will.” 


“ Hold a bit!” cried Gregory. “ What's the exact date of the will ?” 

“ March the fifteenth.” ' 

“ By George! then I'll swear I had that talk with my father a 
week before. I tell you, we sailed on the 10th.” 

“That is important,” said Kate, looking earnestly at him; “ but 
might not another will have been made in the interim ?” 

“ Almost impossible, I should say.” 

“At any rate,” said Kate, looking at her watch, “ your evidence 
will be of great importance. Here is my solicitor’s address. Let me 
know when you are able to take the journey to town. I am most 
anxious to have your opinion of your father’s signature to the will. 
Meantime, have you any of his writing you could spare me, to compare 
with it ?” 

“Not at hand; but I will look some out and send to you,” returned 
Gregory. 

“Then I must leave you,” said Kate, “ for I fear to lose the three- 
o'clock train. Will you pardon the selfishness that induced me to 
come here and tease you with my troubles ?” 

She rose as she spoke, holding out an ungloved white hand, and 
looking into his eyes with her own—darkly fringed, softly earnest— 
sending the magnetic glance straight to the sailor’s honest heart. 
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“ My dear lady ”—his pale cheek colouring with the sincerity of 
interesi—“ I am but too glad to have had an opportunity of talking 
matters over with you, and you have done me good into the bargain. 
I feel moped to death lying here on my beam-ends. In ten days or 
so, I hope to be in town again. Meanwhile, I will look out one of 
my poor father’s letters, and send it you.” 

They shook hands heartily and parted. 

Mrs. Gregory attended her guest to the ford, and summoned a man 
from the yard behind the house to assist her over the stepping-stones. 
Little Georgie and his sister accompanied her part of the way down 
the lane, and then she went on, enjoying the unwonted pleasure of a 
woodland walk, and the delicious perfume of some young larch plan- 
tations, thinking of her old home which the scenery recalled, of those 
happy youthful days which had so soon ended, and since which, de- 
spite her large capacity for happiness, she had never known any joy. 
Kindly and gratefully as she remembered her husband, she sighed to 
think how “cribbed, cabined, and confined” had been her early 
youth ; and now, should she go through life without ever tasting the 
joy of loving and being loved? She knew herself, and murmured : 
“Tt is just possible, unless my circumstances change.” ‘Then, by 
some strange drifting in the mists of indistinct thought, the idea 
sprang almost to her lips, “‘ How could any one imagine for a moment 
that a man in Hugh’s position would risk the danger of felony ? 
How impossible for the untrained and uneducated to judge proba- 
bilities fairly !” 

She was in time, but no more, for the three-o’clock train, and was 
pushed somewhat unceremoniously by a rustic porter into a carriage 
rather more than half full of the same class of objectionable men with 
whom she had travelled down. One—an audacious, flashy-looking 
personage much better dressed than the rest—sat unpleasantly close, 
almost squeezing her into a corner. However, she endured it all with 
her accustomed philosophy, changing her place when a man left the 
carriage at one of the intermediate stations. 

At H she determined to try and find a carriage with other 
ladies in it before taking her place. 

Crossing over the bridge which led to the “up” platform, she 
found the London train was signalled. 

“ Will you be so good as to put me in a carriage with other 
ladies?” said she to an official of a higher class, whose cap was 
inscribed “ collector.” 

“You must speak to the guard, ’m. ‘Ticket, if you please.” 

Kate felt for her purse. She turned her pocket inside out, but in 
vain. It was gone. 

“My pocket has been picked! What shall I do?” 

“Very awkward. You had better speak to the station-master; I 
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daresay he will telegraph for you. You must stand back now till the 
up-train is gone.” 

“ But——.” urged Kate, bewildered for a moment. 

“Can’t let you pass without a ticket,” interrupted the man, mis- 
understanding her, and stretching out his arm as a sort of barrier. 

Kate shrank back instantly, and stood quite still, striving to collect 
herself and think what was best to be done. 


Carrer XXXII. 


Waen Hugh Galbraith turned away from the dwelling where he had 
known the most of pleasure that had ever brightened his somewhat 
sombre life, nearly five months before this stage of our story, he felt 
strangely sore and stunned, yet not indignant. He had always 
accepted the position of “a fellow women did not care about” with 
great philosophy, returning their indifference with full measure, yet 
not the least resentment. But this practical proof of his own un- 
attractiveness struck home. Worst of all, it lent the additional charm 
of being out of reach to the woman who had so fascinated him. 

She was a lady in the fullest acceptation of the word; delicate, 
refined. The attendant circumstances of keeping a shop must be 
repulsive to her, yet she preferred battling with the difficulties of 
such a life to accepting the position, the ease, the security she might 
enjoy as his wife. Nevertheless, he loved her the more for her un- 
wavering honesty; and, as he walked miserably to and fro, seeking to 
while away the weary hours till it was time to go to bed (for there 
were no more trains that day), he cursed his own 'precipitancy in 
having thus suddenly cut himself off from all chance of any more 
play in the game on which he had staked so much. He had not 
diverged from his original route with any intention of proposing to 
Mrs. Temple ; he only wished to satisfy his eyes with the sight of her, 
and gladden his heart with the sound of her voice; and then in a 
moment a wave of passion carried him over the border of polite 
seeming into the reality of confession! Yet, after all, he did not 
know what was beneath the cards. He could not for a moment 
believe that Kate Temple’s past contained any page she need desire 
to obliterate or conceal, but there was something there she did not 
choose him to know. He was too candid to attribute his rejection to 
this reason. He recognised her actual indifference, while he recalled 
with a certain degree of painful gratitude the kindly emotion in her 
voice as she spoke her adieux. “I suppose it will come all right,” 
thought Galbraith, with a dreary effort at manful, reasonable resig- 
nation. “I suppose the time will come when I shall think I have 
had a narrow escape from a piece of folly, for it is about the last sort 
of marriage I ever contemplated ; but it’s infernally bitter to give it 
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up at present. Still, I suppose itis better for me in the end. Might 
I not have repented had she said ‘ Yes’ instead of ‘No’?” But even 
while he strove to argue himself into composure, the recollection of 
Kate’s great lustrous eyes, dewy with unshed tears, her expressive 
mouth, the rich red lips tremulous with kindly sympathy in the 
pain she inflicted, came back to him so vividly that he longed with a 
passion more ardent, more intense than he had ever felt before, to hold 
her in his arms and press his lips to hers. 


The Grange, as it was familiarly called—or Kirby Grange, to give 
the fall appellation—the old house of the Galbraiths, was even more 
desolate than Sir Hugh expected to find it. His boyish reminiscences 
presented him with a lonely picture enough, but not equal to the 
reality. 

Yet he soon grew to be at home there. Galbraith, though essentially 
an aristocrat, was not in the least a fine gentleman; the plainest 
food, the simplest accommodation, sufficed for him. His soldier ser- 
vant, a man in the stables, an old woman and her daughter to keep 
the house, formed an ample retinue. Some modern additions to such 
portions of the antiquated, mouldy furniture as could still be used 
made a few rooms habitable, and here Hugh Galbraith spent the 
summer, perhaps more agreeably than he would have done elsewhere. 
The land he had newly purchased gave him a good deal of employ- 
ment. There were fresh leases to be granted on fresh terms; but 
some of his new acquisition he would keepin hisown hands. Farming 
was exactly the employment that suited him. Moreover, Galbraith 
had been too long a poor gentleman, striving bravely and successfully 
to keep out of debt, not to have acquired a liking for money. To 
improve his property and add to it had become his day-dream. To 
this end he contented himself with a small personal expenditure, 
although when he first felt the unwonted excitement of comparative 
wealth he was tempted to many indulgences he scarcely cared for ; the 
first taste of life as lord of the soil awakened in him a thirst to extend 
his domains. 

In the long summer days his greatest resource was a small schooner, 
in which he passed many a thoughtful hour, and which formed the 
canvas or groundwork on which Lady Styles embroidered her fiction 
of a “splendid yacht.” 

In short, Galbraith went wisely and systematically to work to effect 
his own cure; nay, he sometimes thought he had succeeded. Per- 
haps for a few extra busy days the haunting, aching regret would be 
silenced or kept at bay; but when he most fancied the ghost was 
laid, a breath of mignonette wafted from the garden, a gleam of sunset 
over the sea, the coo of the wood pigeon, or even a wild easterly gale 
dashing the storm-tossed waters with giant wrath against the dark 
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cliffs that stood up with savage strength against them—anything, 
everything would touch the electric chain of association and bring 
back those few weeks of strange companionship vividly before him. 
Again he would see Kate’s eyes, the exact colour of which he never 
quite made out—dreamy, earnest, tender, resentful—he knew them in 
every change; and the rounded outlines of the pliant figure he had 
so often greedily watched sinking down into attitudes of natural, 
graceful repose, or rising into unconscious stateliness—the restful 
manner, the frank, unstudied talk—all would come back to him with 
painful intensity. 


But on the whole he gained ground. He thought, he hoped, these 
fever fits were growing fewer and further between. To complete his 
cure he seized gladly upon the opportunity offered by his friend, being 
so far on his way northward, when he found Upton was the guest of 
Lady Styles, and soon succeeded in persuading him to forsake the 
gaieties of Weston for the ruder hospitalities of Kirby Grange, much 
to her ladyship’s indignation. 

It was September and the weather was glorious. Galbraith and 
his friend had had a long enjoyable day on the moors, which were a 
few miles inland from the Grange. They had not “made bags” 
worthy of notice in the local papers, but they had had sufficient sport 
to give zest to their long tramp over the springy heather. 

‘The wide horizon of the “fells” imparts a sense of light and 
liberty which no rock-bound valley, however beautiful, conveys. You 
are in no way shut in. The beauty and freedom of nature impress 
themselves upon you, and her awful power is out of sight. The 
far-stretching purple distance spread out in undulations, like billows 
arrested in their swell, gives the idea of a moorland ocean, with even 
a greater consciousness of liberty, for it needs no imprisoning ship ; 
you may plunge yourself on any side over a boundless space of bloom 
and fragrance towards the distant blue :— 


* And now in front behold outspread 
Those upper regions we must tread 
*Mid hollows and clear heathy swells, 
The cheerful silence of the fells. 
Some two hours’ march with serious air 
Through the deep noontide heats we fare; 
The red grouse springing at our sound, 
Skims now and then the shining ground; 
No life save his and ours intrudes 
Upon these breathless solitudes !” 


Neither Galbraith nor Upton was able to quote Mathew Arnold, 
yet both felt the influence of the scene; the breezy, healthy, life- 


giving atmosphere sent them back satisfied with themselves, and 
pleased with each other. 
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Colonel Upton’s was a much lighter and more complex nature than 
Galbraith’s. “ Enjoyment,” it must be admitted, was “his end and 
way,” and he had hitherto accomplished this end very successfully. 
A little more of selfishness might have made him odious ; a trifle more 
light-heartedness would have made him uninteresting; but, for once, 
no ingredient preponderated, and a pleasanter, more popular fellow 
than Willie Upton never existed. No one would have thought of 
confiding any difficult or profound undertaking to his guidance, but of 
the pluck and dash that would carry him over any five-barred gate of 
obstacle at a bound he had plenty. When we add that he was Irish 
on his mother’s side, the un-English facet of his nature is accounted 
for. 

The friends descended from the dogcart, which had conveyed them 
to and from the scene of their sport, ravenously hungry, and sufliciently 
tired to enjoy easy-chairs, after a hearty repast, in a window of the 
dining-room, from whence a glimpse of the sea glittering in the 
moonlight could be caught. Here they smoked for a few minutes in 
silence; silence seldom lasted longer when Colonel Upton was present. 

“T think,” said he, slowly waving his cigar, and watching the 
curls of smoke—“ I think a certain amount of roughness is necessary 
to perfect enjoyment.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Why, to-day has been almost, indeed altogether, perfect—and yet 
it was in the rough-and-ready style—pardon my scant civility. But 
if we had had an array of keepers, and gillies, and ponies, and an 
elaborate luncheon awaiting us at a certain point, and several crack 
shots, and heaven knows what besides, it would have been infinitely 
less enjoyable than our quiet day with that queer specimen of a game- 
keeper. Our sandwiches and biscuit, with a dash of Glenlivat in that 
deliciously cold spring water, were a banquet for the gods! Itisa 
great mistake to paint the lily.” 

“Tam glad you were pleased,” said Galbraith. 

“ Be the sport what it may, I don’t care to have the game beaten 
to my foot,” resumed Upton. “I like to do my own stalking. By 

, the way, Galbraith, I never saw such a queer, cold fellow as you are. 
If I had come into a fortune as you have, after having been in a 
hard-up condition all the days of my life, there would have been no 
holding me. You used to be livelier last’ winter; but you are as 
grave, ay, worse, now as in the old times. I don’t think you area 
shade jollier for having ‘a house and estate and three thousand 
a year ’—or is it four ?” 

“T don’t think I am,” said Galbraith, quietly. “There is so much 

» in idea. A man can but have what he wants, and my wants are 

> almost as easily provided with four hundred a year as four thousand. 

I tell you, though, what I do enjoy, Upton; I like living in this old 
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den; I like walking over the lands I have bought back; I like 
planning to buy more, and watching my opportunity to do so. But 
I sometimes think of Indian camp-life with regret.” 

“T daresay you do. You are one of those fellows who are jolliest 
under difficulties. However, this might be made a nice place; four 
or five thousand in repairs, and two or three in furniture, would make 
it very habitable. Then a well-bred wife with a pretty sister or two, 
to amuse your friends in the shooting-season—and there you are.” 

Galbraith smiled grimly. “If the future Lady Galbraith requires 
three or four thousand pounds’ worth of furniture, she must supply 
them herself,” said he. 

“What an extraordinary effect money has!” cried Upton. “I 
suppose if you had never come into your uncle’s fortune, you would 
have been marrying some pretty nobody without a rap? Now you 
want more.” 

“ Well, life in our grade is very costly, once a wife is added to its 
encumbrances. My first desire is to collect a little more of the old 
estate; that will take all my spare cash, and not bring much of a 
return for some time to come, so the furnishing may wait.” After a 
pause, during which Upton hummed the “Sieur de Framboisie,” 
Galbraith resumed, “I suppose I must marry some day; but at my 
age a fellow may count on seven or eight years’ liberty.” 

“You may if you like, but you'll be approaching the ‘old boy’ 
period. However, I daresay you will find a spouse without much 
difficulty at any period. You are so desperately modest ; you always 
affect to believe yourself unacceptable. Did you ever try to make 
yourself agreeable to any woman ?” 

“ Yes,” returned Galbraith, unmoved, “and failed signally.” 

Upton laughed, but gave his friend a keen glance. 

“Then I am disposed to quote a scrap of verse my sister's little 
girl used to sing to me—‘ Try, try, try again.’” 

“Tn due time,” said Galbraith gravely; “I imagine it would be 
rather a nuisance to have a wife very much in love with you; but I 
shall probably by-and-by find a woman of good family, with a sense 
of honour and some intelligence, who will have no objection to add 
her fortune to mine, and share both with me, and we shall jog along 
very comfortably.” 

“Good God! what an appalling picture!” cried Upton, throwing 
away the end of his cigar, and pouring out a glass of claret. “Have 
you no warm blood in your veins, Galbraith? There is nothing half 
so delightful as being in love, except being fallen in love with. I 
intend my wife to be tremendously in love with me; and will do my 
best,to keep her in that frame of mind, thinking all my sayings marvels 
of wit or wisdom, and my doings heroic action—and——” 

“TJ wish you success,” interrupted Galbraith drily. “If I ventured 
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to form any special wish on such a subject, I should wish for a com- 
panionable wife.” 

“ Companionable,” returned Upton doubtfully ; “I am afraid that’s 
a little like wanting the moon. I have met heaps of charming, 
amusing, tormenting, delightful, good, bad, and indifferent women, 
but the companionable ones are few and far between ; and when found 
are a long way at the far side of a certain age. Then, if a wife is 
companionable, she will find it hard to preserve the little illusions 
respecting her husband’s genius and capabilities, which make it so 
pleasant for both. She will be too much as one of us, knowing the 
difference between good and evil. After all, those old Greeks were 
very sensible fellows—the simple, unenlightened, respectable wife for 


the home—the dashing, accomplished, pleasure seeking and giving 
Hetaira for holiday life.” 


“*T should like a mixture of the two.” 

“You are unconscionable; they can’t unite; the mistake we 
moderns make is the attempt to smother the inevitable compensations 
of existence behind transparent bogie-covered screens of propriety. 
The Hetairae would not be such bad creatures if they only had pro- 
perty. It makes an enormous difference in any morality whether you 
have to dip into another’s pocket for your necessities and luxuries, 
or have the wherewithal to pay for them in your own.” 

“ Whether the Hetairae had property of their own or not, I imagine 
they would do their best to clutch that of their admirers.” 

“Well, that is an open question. I am thinking of companionable 
women. To be companionable, a woman must have a certain amount 
of liberty both of thought and action, which, owing to our insular 
prejudices, we would rather not see our wives possess. There is some- 
thing of the sort abroad, but I shall not vote for importing it; but I 
ask you, Galbraith, is there any creature on earth so uncompanionable 
as a well-bred, well-educated good Englishwoman, a creature you 
would trust your life to, who would quietly go through fire and water 
for any one she loved, or even believed she ought to love? But she 
has no more conception of the world as we know it, than one of her 
own babies (I put young girls out of the category). The realities of 
life must not be mentioned before her ; the sources of some of a man’s 
most trying difficulties, even if she really knows them, she must 
assume to be ignorant of. If one differs on religious points with the 
tutelar priest whose ministry she attends, she either tries to convince 
you by the funniest little sentimentalities, or tells you she will pray 
for you, or does it without telling, if she is very much in earnest. 
By the way, it’s a capital means of keeping yourself in her mind’s eye 
to be horribly irreligious if you want to make an impression. Then 
politics. What are her views? A sort of rose-coloured conservatism 
mixed with faith and good works, and a deep regret that you should 
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be so hard-hearted as to vote for the reduction of expenditure when 
poor men want employment and salaries so much. There is a philo- 
sophic summary for you.” 

“TI do not know about the philosophy,” said Galbraith ; “but I 
know I hate blue women.” 

“So do I; but then, my dear fellow, I want to convince you of 
your folly in expecting contradictory perfections in the same indi- 
vidual. Heaven preserve us from the logical well-instructed female 
who understands everything a deuced deal better than our noble 
selves. Nineteenth-century Englishwoman! with all thy faults I 
love thee still! But talking of politiee-——” 

“You were talking of women,” interrupted Galbraith, in a sort of 

rowl. 

“Well, I think I have exhausted the subject. So, to talk of 
politics. I heard you were going into Parliament?” 

“TI thought of doing so, and an absurd paragraph got into the 
papers, thanks to my sister, Lady Lorrimer, I fancy—there’s a female 
politician for you, Upton!—but when I came down here, and went 
ubout among the people, I saw I had no chance till these shrewd, 
cool-headed north-countrymen knew me better. I would not care to 
represent any other constituency. Besides, |Upton, I am such an 
ignoramus in politics. I want to feel my way a little before I 
commit myself to be moved hither or thither by the minister I 
follow.” 

“Qh, if you wish to reduce your importance to a vanishing point go 
in for independence.” 

“Meantime, I am quite content as I am, if I am only left alone. 
Thank God, I have uo near neighbours; but since the people began 
to come down to the country I have had four or five invitations. 
I have refused them, but I shall be considered a sulky, ungracious 
fellow.” 

“Of course, and your chances of picking up that companionable 
woman you are on the look-out for considerably diminished.” 

Galbraith nodded with a kindly, smiling look in his eyes, as though 
his friend’s chaff was acceptable because of the “ chaffer.” 

“T tell you what, Galbraith: you had better leave them all behind 
—I mean the hospitable families—and come with me. I am engaged 
to pay a visit in H——shire about the seventh. Capital house, first- 
rate pheasant-shooting ; man of the house my grand-uncle. Besides, 


I want your opinion of a young lady I have partly promised to 
marry.” 


“ Promised to marry! Promised who ?” 

“ Well, not the young lady, but my sister; you see, the girl is 
grand-daughter to my grand-uncle—do you see the relationship ?— 
and but for the laws of entail she would be a great heiress; as it is, 
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I step in and—rob her, I believe she thinks. Now, my sister is of 
opinion that the best reparation I could make would be to marry her. 
I shall see about it. Won't you come, old fellow, and support me ? 
We'll not stay too long; and as my leave is nearly over you might 
come on and have a peep at Ireland. It is the queerest country. 
We are down at Cahir, a most barbarous locale; but the change will 
do you good, for in spite of the content you profess, I can’t help fancy- 
ing you are somehow down on your luck.” 

After some difficulties and demurs on Galbraith’s part, this was 
agreed. Indeed Hugh felt loath to part with his pleasant, cheery 
comrade ; and sundry schemes of sport and yachting were plenned to 
occupy the ten days that intervened before the date on which Colonel 
Upton was due in H shire. 

“T suppose,” he said, as they were about to separate for the night 
—“T suppose your arm is all right, quite strong again ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is. I don’t remember it now.” 

“You were lucky in your secretary. I used to laugh at the fre- 
quent, neatly-written notes I used to receive. I take long odds the 
writer was not old ?” 

“No,” in a candid tone, “she was not old.” 

“Nor ugly either? That good-natured, idle gossip, Lady Styles, 
told me a wonderful story about a lovely widow at the Berlin shop. 
Indeed, she took me there one day to see her, but of course she was 
not visible. Now, had I been in your place, I should have had ‘a 
good time,’ as the Americans say.” 

“T do not think you would,” returned Galbraith coldly. “My 
landlady was a very respectable person—I imagine a decayed gentle- 
woman.” 

“That sounds elderly, at any rate. Are you sure she was not a 
companionable woman? Ah, Galbraith, it is enough to shorten one’s 
life even to associate with a fellow so desperately in earnest as you 
are. However, you must come with me. Now I remember, there is 
an elderly young lady at Storrham, aunt, I think, to my fair one. 
She is very enlightened and strong-minded, wears spectacles and a 
crop. She is sure to be a ‘companionable woman,’ the exact article 
you require.” 

Thus it happened that Hugh Galbraith became the guest of Philip 
Upton of Storrham Hall, Master of the Foxhounds, and owner of a 
grand country seat, which he had always kept up in a corresponding 
style. Having been blessed with a son, whose tastes were as expensive 
as his own, and who died a few years previously, he had not been 
able to save much for his grand-daughter. Her younger child’s 
portion, though unusually good, he considered a miserable provision. 
He was therefore anxious that a marriage ~hould be arranged ibe- 
tween his grandchild and the heir-apparent. Upton’ and his friend 
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were consequently favoured guests. It was a very pleasant house. 
The absence of a stately, elderly dame from the presidency made life 
less conventional, and the spectacled aunt proved to be a very lively 
personage, harmlessly and amusingly eccentric. Galbraith had not 
-for long found time pass so agreeably. Upton’s cousin was a grace- 
ful if not pretty girl, rather sentimental and romantic, with whom 
he did not appear to make such rapid progress as he perhaps antici- 
pated ; but there were other ladies who came to and fro of better, or 
at any rate, more appreciative taste, and on the whole the fortnight 
at Storrham was a success. 

However, time and the Horse Guards are inexorable. Upton had 
business in London, and Galbraith, though cordially invited to con- 
tinue his visit, did not care to remain after his friend. The weather, 
too, had changed, and they had not been able to have quite so much 
shooting. Moreover, Galbraith felt ready for movement of any kind, 
and quite satisfied that a radical cure had been effected, and that he 
should no longer be tormented with the memories and longings he had 
at one time vainly striven to resist. 

In good spirits and placid mood, therefore, he started with his 
friend for the H———- Junction, where they arrived in sufficient time 
to allow Upton’s servant to see to their luggage before the London 
train came in. 

They were standing together watching its approach, when Gal- 
braith’s eye was caught by a figure in black that passed close to him. 
A tall lady, with a waterproof over her arm; a round cape-like cloak 
of black merino and lace showed the fall of very graceful shoulders ; 
a pretty, quiet bonnet of some thin black gauzy material, white roses 
and black leaves, a rather thick, black-lace veil—commonplace details— 
but the turn of the neck, the carriage, the quiet, even gliding step, 
were familiar to him; he felt, with a thrill of delight, that it could be 
no other than his ex-landlady. He watched—he caught a glimpse of 
her face—he was right! He saw her hasty search in her pocket ; he 
saw the ticket-collector put her back, but he made no motion, no 
sign, until the train was alongside, and Upton fairly seated in the 
carriage. He then said, “I shall follow you by the next train, and 
join you some time this evening.” 

“Why, what has happened? What the deuce is the matter?” 
cried Upton, in great surprise. 

“Nothing has happened. I shall probably tell you my reasons 
when we meet,” returned Galbraith smiling, and stepping back as he 
heard the whistle. Upton rose, and looked searchingly up and down 
the platform; but Mrs. Temple was partly behind a pillar, and 
several people, male and female, were standing about. ‘The moment 
the carriage containing +. caum had passed out of sight, Galbraith, 
his heart beating fast, walked up to where Kate stood, striving to 
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think, and feeling unspeakably adrift. Raising his hat he said very 
quietly, 


“You seem to be in some difficulty, Mrs. Temple. Can I be of 
any use to you?” 


Cuapter XXXIII. 


Kare thought she had indeed reached the acme of her misfortunes 
when Sir Hugh Galbraith’s well-remembered voice met her ear. She 
had been dimly planning to return to Lillington to ask a trifling loan 
from Captain Gregory, if the station-master would have trusted her to 
the extent of the fare to that place; this would have made her return 
to London either painfully late or impossible. In London, Tom Reed 
being away, there was no one to whom she could apply—except indeed 
Mr. Wreford, whom she scarcely knew—and now the situation was 
brought to a climax by the appearance of Galbraith, the one person 
in the world who must not know of her visit to Captain Gregory. 
She felt absurdly nervous, and an uncomfortable tremor made her 
voice less steady than usual, as she raised her eyes to his and replied, 
“Why, yes. I am in a ridiculous though awkward difficulty. I have 
lost my purse—or, rather, my pocket has been picked.” The colour 
mounted to her cheek as she spoke, and she was conscious of a curious 
contradictory sense of comfort, as well as confusion, in having her 
friendly enemy at hand in such an emergency. 

“Lost your purse,” repeated Galbraith—‘ very awkward indeed. 
Are you travelling alone, may I ask ?” 

“Tam.” 

“Then I am glad I met ‘you, for I can see you to your destination 
and save you any further trouble.” 

“You are very good, but,” colouring more deeply than before, and 
speaking with dangerous discomposure, unlike her usual manner, “I 
do not wish to give you any trouble or interfere with your journey— 
——” 

“But if you know no one here, what can you do?” interrupted 
Galbraith. “Come, Mrs. Temple, let bygones be bygones! Because 
I was a presumptuous blockhead once, are you going to forbid my 
being friendly, or of use to you now you have brought me to my 
senses?” This spoken in his pleasantest tone and with a frank 
smile, was a marvellously clever stroke for a big schoolboy like Gal- 
braith to make. It put Mrs. Temple at ease; it assured her delicately 
that he no longer pretended to be a lover; and, more than all, it 
bound her to accept his friendliness, or risk appearing to recur coquet- 
tishly to his former character. She took him gladly at his word. If 
he was going to be simply a friend many difficulties would disappear. 
“Thank you very much,” she replied frankly, as he himself had 
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spoken. “I shall be very glad of your help, for I am alone in 
London as well as here, obliged to stay for a few days on business.” 

“Indeed!” said Galbraith, resisting his inclination to look into her 
eyes whenever they were raised to his ; “ where is Mr.—Mr.—Tom ?* 

“Mr. Tom,” replied Kate, smiling archly, “is ever so far away— 
quite unavailable at present.” 

“That is very unfortunate; and what are you going to do about 
your purse? I hope you had not much in it?” 

«A great deal too much to lose: a five-pound note and eight or 
nine shillings.” 

“ Have you the number of the note ?” 

“No, I am sorry to say; I generally take the numbers of notes, but 
of course, did not on this occasion.” 

“That is unlucky; however, we must see what is to be done. 
Porter, here! when is the next train to town ?” 

“ Four-ten, sir; and it’s sometimes behind a bit.” 

“Half an hour to wait! Come, Mrs. Temple, you had better 
sit down in the waiting-room while I speak to some of the people. 
Don’t go into the ladies’ waiting-room, it is a cheerless den, the fire 
has gone out.” So saying, and relieving her of her waterproof with 
a sort of friendly authority that amused Kate—so much had they 
seemed to have changed places now that she was adrift and he knew 
his ground—Galbraith led the way into the waiting-room, established 
his precious charge near the fire, and went in search of the station- 
master. 

The time that intervened before the London train was due was 
amply occupied by interviews with the station-master, the inspector, 
and others. Kate gave a detailed description of her purse, its con- 
tents, and also of her neighbour on the journey from Lillington, and 
added that a reward would be given if the contents should be restored. 

“Will you allow me to look after this affair for you ?” asked Gal- 
braith. “You can hardly manage it yourself in the absence of Mr. 
Tom.” 

“ Oh, thank you. I suppose there is nothing for either of us to do, 
once the thing is put into the hands of the police, and I have given 
them my address. You are probably not going to stop in town ?” 

“Yes, I am—for some little time.” He was silent, pulling his 
moustaches thoughtfully for a minute, and then walked away after 
the retreating officials. 

When he returned he had the tickets for their journey in his hand. 
‘They are not without hopes of finding the thief,” he said cheerfully. 
“The inspector telegraphed at once to the police at King’s Cross ; and 
I thought it better to give my address in addition to yours. I am 
afraid these fellows will be sharper if they think a man is on the 
track.” 
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“T have a better opinion of them,” she returned ; “I am sure they 
would work as well for a woman. I am almost sorry you gave your 
address.” 

“What!” exclaimed Galbraith; “ you are not going to put me in 
punishment again?” a remark that somewhat silenced Kate. “ But 
the train is alongside; we had better take our places,” and he offered 
her his arm. 

In spite of her difficulties present and prospective—in spite of the 
sort of resentment it excited in her to find herself obliged to follow 
Galbraith’s lead—Kate could hardly refrain from laughing at the 
absurdity of her position. Here was the man to ruin whom she had 
undertaken that journey assisting her with, at any rate, brotherly 
care—absolutely conducting her in the most conjugal fashion to the 
carriage! The care bestowed upon her, the sudden smoothing of 
difficulties, reminded her of her rare journeys during her married life 
—and she confessed to herself that it was very pleasant. 

The train was full, yet no fellow-passengers were intruded upon 
their solitude; and, as Galbraith did not talk much, Kate, relieved in 
spite of her embarrassment, had ample time to think and form some 
towering air castles, 

Galbraith’s friendliness, and freedom from everything like a lover's 
tone, gave her great pleasure. He had probably found some charming 
girl infinitely more suited to be his wife than herself, and then a little 
sigh swelled her heart as she thought of her own nearly six-and- 
twenty years, and that the first freshness of youth—more from circum- 
stances than from time—had left her for ever! If she could establish 
a frank friendship with Hugh, there would be no difficulty in arrang- 
ing matters amicably and justly when the time came for her to assert 
her rights; whereas, if they were hampered with the complications 
of a false position, things might go wrong indeed. Then she thought 
in a somewhat melancholy mood of the loss of her five pounds—it 
would make her week in London very costly. What would Fanny 
say to her day’s adventure! How she wished she had that dear, im- 
pulsive, bright, little goose to welcome her back when she reached her 
destination, Thus chewing the cud of sweet and bitter reflection, she 
leaned back with something of languor in her attitude, gazing dreamily 
through the window at the landscape as it flew past them. 

Meantime Galbraith experienced an extraordinary sense of elation 
and delight. When he first recognised Mrs. Temple he acted almost 
without thought, on a prompt instinctive impulse, to get rid of Upton 
anyhow. He proposed no plan, no object to himself. Atthe sight of 
the woman whose domination he fancied he had thrown off, every idea, 
every consideration was merged in the imperative necessity of speaking 
to her, and hearing her speak once more. In the same mood, taking 
no heed for the morrow, and further blinded and fascinated by her 
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ready acceptance of his professed change of tone, he plunged recklessly 
into the golden ocean of delight which their unexpected meeting offered. 

It was so delicious, too, to have her even for an hour or two all to 
himself—in his hands, dependent on him. Whatever came of it he 
was fiercely determined to enjoy the present moment. 

At this point of his reflections he leant forward with alarming 
tenderness in his eyes. ‘“ You are tired—you look tired,” he said. 

“ Yes, a little,” returned Kate, rousing herself; ‘I have walked a 
good deal. 1 went to see an invalid friend, and the house is some 
distance from the station.” 

“ And how is Miss Lee, and Mills, and Pierstoffe generally ?” 

Kate replied, and they continued to speak of it, its scenery and 
characteristics, till Kate, half fearing the associations it might recall, 
mentioned Lady Styles and her report of the “splendid yacht,” which 
made a useful diversion. Then their talk drifted to Kirby Grange 
and Galbraith’s belongings in the North. 

This was a subject of much interest to his companion, and she tried 
to draw him out, not unsuccessfully. It made her heart ache to see 
how deeply he was attached to the old place—how his imagination 
was occupied by the idea of re-creating the Galbraiths of Kirby 
Grange in their original status. So, conversing with intervals of (to 
Galbraith) delicious silence, they reached King’s Cross. Here, with 
the same promptitude he had shown since their startling rencontre, 
Hugh secured a cab, handed Kate in, directed the driver to the ad- 
dress he had heard her give to the inspector, and took his place beside 
her, remarking, “ You said you would allow me to see you to your 
destination.” 

The noise of the streets and of their conveyance did not permit 
much talk, and Kate thought the journey never would end. What 
was she to do with him when she reached her lodgings? He would 
surely have the tact and propriety to go away without obliging her to 
dismiss him? The friendly footing he had established was very nice 
and sensible, but the friendship was safer at a distance. Kate in her 
inner heart distrusted it; that he should so far trouble himself on her 
account was natural, as she really needed his help: the intercourse, 
however, must stop here. “But I shall manage it,” was her con- 
cluding and consolatory reflection. “I have a great deal more savoir 
faire than he has.” 

Adelaide Terrace was reached at last. Mrs. Temple could not be 
so ungracious as to turn upon the threshold and forbid Galbraith’s 
entrance, so he followed her into the little front parlour, from which 
she had removed the crochet snares, and rendered more habitable- 
looking even by one day’s sojourn. Mrs. Temple did not sit down, so 
Galbraith remained standing, looking altogether too tall and lordly for 
so small an apartment. 
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It was now dark; the polite landlady lit the gas, and left the room. 
Galbraith made a sort of effort to speak, stopped short, looked down, 
and seemed sudden!y to have lost the prompt self-possession he had 
hitherto displayed ; then, meeting Mrs. Temple’s eyes, which expressed 
extreme uneasiness, he laughed, and exclaimed bluntly, “ You must 
have some money till you hear from your friends.” 

“Oh, no—no, thank you!” cried Kate, stepping back in the energy 
of her refusal. “TI could not, Sir Hugh! I mean, you have assisted 
me quite enough! If you will be so good as to let me know where to 
write, I will send what you have already——” 

“T shall be highly offended if you do anything of the kind,” he 
interrupted ; “besides, I must come and tell you if I get any tidings 
of your purse: in the meantime you can’t get on without money.” 

“ And how do you know I move about with no larger cajfital than 
five pounds ?” said Mrs. Temple smiling. 

“That's another thing,” said Galbraith, looking keenly at her. 
“ Have you any money ?” he added, with his natural directness. 

“No,” she returned, laughing at his point-blank question; “still I 
do not need any from you, I assure you. I have my cheque-book with 
me, and my solicitor will cash a cheque for me to-morrow.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Sir Hugh, a little disappointed, and he let 
his purse, which he had half drawn out, fall back into his pocket. 
“ But I am sorry to hear you have a solicitor. Steer clear of those 
gentry if you can.” 

“ Unfortunately, I cannot recover what is due to me without them,” 
replied Kate, somewhat evasively. 

“Take care that your dues are not swallowed up in the cost of 
recovering them,” said Galbraith. He paused a moment: “I am 
keeping you standing ”—another pause ; but no invitation to sit down 
came—“ so I will wish you good-morning.” 

“ Good-bye, and thank you very much,” returned Mrs. Temple, 
holding out her hand. It was the first time he had touched it that 
day, and it was given with a sweet, frank smile of recognition for his 
services; yet Galbraith did not hold it a second too long, nor too 
warmly. 

“T hope you are not overtired,” he said, “and that I shall soon 
bring you tidings of your lost property.” He bowed, retired, and the 
next minute Kate heard the cab drive away. 

She sat down at once upon the stiff little sofa, and heaved a sigh of 
relief; then, starting up, she hastily set out her writing materials, and 
wrote a hasty note to Fanny, enclosing a cheque, and requesting her 
to forward a post-office order by return. “Quarter to six,” she ex- 
claimed, looking at her watch. She rang, and asked her way to the 


nearest post-office, where an additional stamp insured the conveyance 
of her letter. 
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“That is the best plan,” she thought, as she walked back more 
leisurely. “I did not like the idea of going to Mr. Wreford ; besides, 
it would have betrayed my whereabouts, though, I suppose, I must 
tell Mr. Wall when I see him.” 

Tea was ready when Kate returned, and, though puzzled and some- 
what annoyed by this unexpected renewal of her acquaintance with 
Hugh Galbraith, she was infinitely less depressed than on the previous 
evening. Why, she would have been puzzled to explain ; but she felt 
as if things would not end badly could she and Hugh come to a friendly 
understanding, but before all things it was necessary that she should 
first prove her rights. 


The next morning came a long letter from Fanny. There is a 
wonderful pleasure in reading a long letter full of minute details re- 
specting one’s home, or any locality familiar and endeared—more 
welcome a thousand times than the most wittily and originally 
expressed epistle upon abstract topics. 

“ What a misfortune that Tom should have been called away !” was 
the opening sentence. “I have been thinking of you ever since I had 
his letter, for I believe I knew all about it before you did. He is 
quite vexed himself; and Mr. Wall not come back yet! It is really 
too bad! You must be so miserable all alone in that awful London! 
I would cry my eyes out if I was in your place; but you will not, you 
are so strong and brave! 

“Tt has been horribly wet ever since you left, and I have only 
taken three pounds eleven and sevenpence halfpenny, but Mrs. Jen- 
nings called and paid her account at last. 

“IT have had tea with Mills since you left, and we sit by the 
kitchen fire, so we do not keep the parlour fire in. She has made 
great progress with the stockings she is knitting for you; but con- 
versation is rather a difficulty. I don’t think Mills values my opinions 
as she ought, so I proposed reading to her. She was very pleased ; 
but I didn’t think of her deafness, and now I don’t like to go back; 
so, if I shout at you when you return, do not be surprised. We are 
going through the ‘ History of Pierstoffe.’ You remember you bought 
it last spring. But I am surprised to find how sceptical she is: she 
has grave doubts that it ever was so poor a place as it is represented 
to have been. The grey cat is much better, and his coat looking quite 
handsome again. Shall I have the garden done up? Some of the 
trees want pruning. 

“Such a funny thing happened to-day! I was in the shop after 
dinner, setting up some screens in the window, when a sporting- 
looking man, well dressed, though not a gentleman, I think, strolied 
past. “He was a stranger, evidently, and yet his face was familiar to 
me. He stared very impudently, and, I am afraid, he winked as he 
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went by; but I had hardly got back behind the counter before he 
returned and walked in. 

“Have you any—any He stopped, looked round, as if 
trying to find something he could ask for. ‘Oh, ah, gloves—tbat 
will do. I want a pair of dogskin driving-gloves.’ 

“*We only keep ladies’ gloves,’ said I, with dignity, I flatter 
myself. 

re Well, it’s a mistake,’ said he, sitting down and rapping his teeth 
with a queer little stick he carried. ‘Gentlemen pay better, and are 
easier served, especially by a charming young lady like you.’ 

“T can’t tell you how indignant and frightened I felt. You never 
saw such a horrid man! He had a white face and a red nose, and 
was altogether dreadful. Before I could think of anything grand and 
cutting to reply, he went on: ‘ Now, I'd lay long odds you never 
were behind a counter before! Your pretty fingers are not used to 
handle a yard wand! A pair of white reins from the bits of a couple 
of thorough-breds are the ribbons you ought to handle! I have a 
notion I had the pleasure of meeting you before. Haven’t I the 
honour of speaking to Miss de Burgh?’ and he stood up and made 
me a wonderful bow, raising his horrible white hat ever so high. I 
didn’t know what to do, and I just said, ‘No, indeed I am not.’ How 
I wished for you! ‘Then,’ said he, ‘if not, what may your name be ?” 
It flashed across me that he might be one of the detectives Tom talked 
about so; so I said very steadily—though, believe me, I was shaking 
in my shoes (boots, I mean)—‘I don’t see what my name can possibly 
be to a stranger like you, sir. Can I show you anything?’ ‘That's 
a hint, by Jupiter! he cried, with a roar of laughter. ‘Do I 
look like a fellow that would work Berlin wool, or crochet? No, 
nothing, thank you, my dear Miss de Burgh, unless, indeed, you can 
tell me where a young chap called Turner hangs out. He says his 
governor is a big-wig here! Do you know the name? I told him 
the only Turner I knew here was Turner & Co., the great drapery 
shop. ‘Then he gave a great roar of laughter, and, taking off his hat 
again, he said ‘Good morning, Miss de Burgh,’ and walked away. I 
really felt quite ill after, and 1 puzzled over his face all day, but only 
this evening at tea it jumped into my head who he was. I am certain 
he is the same man that spoke to Tom the day I was at Waterloo 
Station on my way to you, dearest Kate, years ago—that is, two! 
And he is just the sort of creature to be a detective, or an informer of 
some kind. I have been miserable ever since. What could he want 
with that unfortunate young Turner? No good, I am certain! Do 
make haste and come back soon; we are lost without you! I am 
longing for an account of your visit to Captain Gregory! Lady 
Styles has not been here since. Ever your loving friend, 

“Fanny Lee, 
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“ P.S.—Have I not written you a splendid letter? It would do for 
a chapter in one of Tom’s stories! I hope ours will end in proper 
story-fashion—with virtue, you, me, and Tom, rewarded; and vice, 
Sir Hugh, Ford, &e., &c., punished, though they are not very vicious, 
after all !” 


Kate read this curious story a second time, and set herself to think 
the matter over steadily. She had forgotten the encounter at the 
Waterloo Station, if she had ever heard of it; but the description, and 
allusion to Tom’s knowledge of the mysterious stranger, induced her 
to conclude that he could be no other than the missing Trapes. She 
did not see what possible connection could exist between this man, 
Ford, and her own affairs. His acquaintance with Poole was acci- 
dental, and not difficult to account for, but his connection with Ford 
was utterly incongruous—a mystery she could not understand. The 
more she reflected upon the matter, the more she acknowledged that 
there was no evidence whatever of Ford’s complicity in the scheme to 
defraud her—nothing but her own unreasonable instinctive con- 
viction ; but to that, after arguing round a whole circle of proba- 
bilities, she returned as tenaciously as ever. 

It was a bright, crisp morning—a morning that asked you to go 
out—but Kate felt bound to resist. She felt, while she smiled at her 
dilemma, that she could not venture to take “ her walks abroad ” with 
an empty pocket. No, she would stay indoors and wait patiently 
for Fanny’s letter and remittance, which would be sure to reach 
her to-morrow. 

Meantime a minute search in her travelling-bag resulted in a 
“treasure trove” of fivepence-halfpenny, and Kate felt positively at 
ease when she put this slight store in her pocket. ‘‘ How dreadful it 
must be to be absolutely penniless,’ she thought,—* penniless, with 
little children crying to you for bread! Yet what power, what per- 
severance, what ingenuity the consciousness that you had them to 
provide for would bestow! The worst poverty is genteel poverty, 
after all—the loss of caste in the enforced abandonment of the gentle- 
woman’s habits and appearance. The position of women is growing 
more and more false every day: we cannot find men to work for us, 
and if we push our own way we are supposed to forfeit our ladyhood 
and womanliness! Can it be that these graces, which ought to be 
innate, really depend on the purse? Is it possible we are compelled 
to admit the materialist conviction, that there is a money reason at 
the bottom of everything? I cannot! the common sense of mankind 
will right this in the future, for though its manifestations are very 
intermittent, there is a great deal of common sense in the world, or it 
would be a vast lunatic asylum.” 


But the idea of a money question sent her to her personal expen- 
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diture book, over which she severely took herself to task for various 
unnecessary though trifling outlays which she considered self-indul- 
gent. To be prudent and economical was no easy task to Kate 
Travers. Naturally appreciating artistic elegance—ugliness and vul- 
garity in her surroundings were positively painful. A large liberality, 
never stopping to count the cost of what she bestowed, was inherent 
in her; moreover, the physical perfection of her frame disposed her 
to a certain luxurious indolence. It is your nervous, unequally 
developed nature that prompts to restless action and objectless self- 
denial—the richer, fuller being is content to stand at ease and wait, 
confident in its own force when the moment for action comes. More- 
over, it was an enormous advantage to her that her intellect had been 
so much cultivated before passion had stirred from the sleep of child- 
hood. As yet her idea of passion was an intellectual flame: she did 
not realise the strong human necessity of contact ; she did not perceive 
that even “through the laying on of the Apostle’s hands the Holy 
Ghost was given.” 

But the great corrective to Kate’s most deeply-rooted faults, pride 
and an imperious will, was an inexhaustible sense of justice to 
others, or rather a sympathising equity, which is above the dry 
rigidity of barren justice. A tender equity, ever ready to pay the 
fines it was compelled to inflict—this, and a sturdy independence, a 
shrinking from obligation—money obligation—kept the current of her 


energy from stagnating, and gave to her air and manner the inde- 
scribable restfulness of strength. 


When Hugh Galbraith reached his hotel the previous evening he 
was informed that Colonel Upton had engaged rooms, and gone out, 
intending to dine at the club. Thither Galbraith followed, but did 
not find him ; and, rather to his satisfaction, dined alone. The evening 
was long, though assisted in its course by a game or two of billiards 
with a chance acquaintance who happened to drop in, for in October 
the clubs present a deserted aspect. 

The chums, therefore, did not meet till breakfast next morning, 
when Galbraith, having made up his mind on more points than 
one, was impenetrable and imperturbable. 

“What became of you last night?” he asked, boldly taking the 
initiative. 

“Well, that is cool!” exclaimed Upton, looking up from his 
poached egg and broiled ham. “ Pray what became of you when you 
deserted me in that extraordinary fashion yesterday? You are not 
afraid of a tip on the shoulder? Are you a spiritualist, and had you a 
sudden communication? I looked down the platform pretty sharp I 


can tell you, and I could see no moving cause for such extraordinary 
conduct—come explain, explain !” 





staat re am stot going % do.” etaéndt Galbraith, 
# at leqgt not, at present.” . Ste BS we 

bi Fou said ‘you ‘wouki.”: ’ 4.485 gty eh : ‘ 

By Inka psc ty ‘iifind Ae ald not tell you all, ‘old fellow, 80° 

I wall aid’ gperi the -subject.”* : 

er be-it;” “tetityned Upton‘ idigually- : then,, after an interval of 
‘eating, che régnindd; s ‘Pray,'a am Pad 9 to have" _ pleasure of your 
‘company: to Ireland?” | + 

“No,” sdid-Galbraith. : -, : a 5 

- Nice treatment’; bit I elect as Peers Ts it indisoheet, to ask 
what you are going to do with yourself this morning?” _- 

“Tt is; but I will’answer you. I am going to Scotland Yard. ” 

" Scotland Yard! Why, in the name of Heaven?” . 

“To try and trace a thief.” 

“Then I believe I am on a wrong scent.” 

“That is very likely.” 
‘ “One word, Galbraith. Was the cause of your sudden defalcation at 
H , male or female ?” 

“T decline to answer,” said Galbraith smiling. 

“It was a woman,” cried Upton triumphantly. 
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